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BY A. G. BRADLEY 


THERE are some people who, in the security of their fireside, 
profess to have no fear of bulls. You have only to show that 
noble animal, they declare, that you think nothing of him, to 
look him in the face, in short, and stroll past him in unconcerned 
fashion, to place yourself at once on a friendly footing with the 
big brute who could kill you in less than two minutes if he were 
so minded. These views are usually entertained by dwellers in 
counties where Herefords and Shorthorns prevail, secluded for 
the most part in byres and loose boxes, and familiar only to those 
who handle them. 

No Welshman, at any rate, or anyone acquainted with the 
Principality, would be guilty of such levity. For the man who 
professed anything but respect for the black bull that so freely 
and inconveniently roams the green pastures of Wales would be 
almost too great a fool to live. You may, if you choose, of course, 
walk close by a Welsh bull as if unaware of his existence, but the 
chances are he will not thus ignore yours ; or, again, you may look 
him sternly and steadily in the face : but my experience is that 
he is notin the least susceptible to hypnotism of this kind, and, if 
anything, resents it. 

For my part, when bad fortune, as it often does, compels me 
to cross a field containing a black bull, I tread stealthily along 
the farthest end of it, invariably keeping a safe and negotiable 
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fence as handy as possible, and I am not in the least bit ashamed 
of saying so, for I know something of Welsh bulls. There is a > 
trite proverb which tells us that familiarity breeds contempt. 
But it does nothing of the kind in this case; on the contrary, it 
stimulates respect. 

The scene of the little ies I would venture to recall is the 
coast of Wales. I feel moved to express something like regret 
that it should be so greatly concerned with the noble game of 
golf, seeing how heavily this subject has been drawn upon in light 
literature of recent years. But this is accidental, and I hope my 
readers will bear with me; for, as a matter of fact, it is usually 
the gentle angler whom the Welsh bull looks upon as his special 
prey, and drives into deep pools or up trees. In this capacity I 
have myself had my alarms, and been more than once a witness 
to unpleasant adventures. But I have never seen such a narrow 
squeak as this one, where a seemingly inevitable tragedy was 
turned by a cool head into almost a comedy, in my life. The fact, 
too, of its having happened some dozen or more years ago, may 
perhaps mitigate the offence of adding another to the interminable 
list of golfing stories. 

Now in these days there are at least three admirable and well- 
kept golf links upon the two coasts of North Wales, to say nothing 
of several more or less passable ones. At the time, however, of 
which 1 write, a bundle of clubs was an object of most inconvenient 
curiosity even at a London terminus. What astonishment these 
strange tools aroused in the heart of wild Wales may perhaps be 
imagined. 

There was a certain obscure watering-place, however, on the . 
Welsh coast, where for many years in succession a small group 
of friends, of which the writer was one, used regularly to fore- 
gather in the month of August. Sea-trout fishing in the rivers, 
together with the excellence of the sands for infantile recreation, 
were the main causes of this pleasant annual rendezvous. The 
nucleus of our party consisted of the excellent number of four, 
all of whom, by a curious coincidence, were even at that dim period 
ardent golfers. It may seem strange nowadays, when it is difficult 
to get five or six miles away from a golf course, that most of us, 
though living in various and civilised parts of the South of 
England, should have had no opportunities for play at our respec- 
tive homes. So it is not surprising that we seized with alacrity 
apon what Nature, here on this low-lying Welsh sea-coast, had 
done for us; for she had, in fact, provided almost everything in 
the shape of a high-class course. We had turf of the right sort, for 
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the most part closely grazed. We had hazards, and bunkers of 
the kind that the habitué of seaside courses knows and loves, 
There were stretches of keen sward bordered with beds of rushes 
and patches of whins, and sparsely but sufficiently indented with 
trappy grips of sand. There were high green banks, too, here 
and there, under which sluggish streams rolled seaward, and last, 
but by no means least, fine tumbling sandhills, clad with bent 
grass, behind which lay natural greens in snug cuppy hollows. 
Summer after summer we played over the same eighteen holes, 
which the Nestor of our party had with much judgment originally 
laid out, and the farmer who rented the grazing was happy enough 
in the trifling sum we paid him for the privilege, though feeling 
all the time, no doubt, by no means sure of our sanity. Made- 
greens, of course, we had to dispense with. Ali that a pair of 
shears and a clumsy dumper could do on the hard dry soil was 
done, but that was little. The putter was, in fact, at a dis- 
count; but all the other clubs enjoyed facilities which many 
an inland, aye and seaside course too, absorbing heaven knows 
how much money a year, might well envy to-day. I paid a 
visit to the old spot quite recently. Since I last saw it golf has 
grown into a popular and a national English game, instead of a 
mysterious operation only pursued by Scotsmen and a few cranks. 
I will not dwell on the reflections aroused by a solitary stroll 
over the familiar ground. They were reminiscent and savoured 
somewhat of melancholy, as was only natural. I had half ex- 
pected to see greens and flags, and golfers in brilliant coats, 
enlivening the.scene, but there was no sign of anything of the 
kind. The wide-stretching pastures and sand dunes were as 
deserted as when we had them to ourselves in the early eighties. 
The peewits, as of yore, were circling round with plaintive cries 
and drubbing wings above the rushy flats. The skylarks were 
springing from the tussocky grass, and amid the black cattle 
on the river bank stood the very duplicate of the perennial bull. 
that was our only cross in those halcyon days. But above 
everything else it was borne in upon me what prodigious 
fools those responsible and eager for the advancement of what I 
will call Llanmorfa had been to let-the whole coast: of Wales 
equip itself with golf links which in no single case had pos- 
sessed such original advantages as this old playground of ours. 
Nor was it for want of telling ; for the Major, of whom more 
anon, foreseeing the coming boom, used to harangue the local 
authorities with much useless vigour. But it was the brass band 
and the negro minstrel on whom they had fixed their longing 
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eyes, though they have not even yet come there. The hour for 
the golfer as a source of local profit has passed. Superior enter- 
prise and common sense have drawn him and his money to rivals 
and neighbours. The visitors at that date, as they passed by 
the end of our course towards the beach, used to regard us 
with a mild wonder, inconceivable to the modern golfer, and 
remain hopelessly callous to the Major’s shouts of ‘ Fore!’ 
which, as a stickler for old forms and ceremonies, he used to 
insist on hurling at them. To do them justice the natives, 
who would wander leisurely about between the Major and the 
green he was approaching, probably took it to be an English word 
outside their limited vocabulary, while the English visitors, on 
the other hand, put it down as Welsh, and paid no attention to 
his passionate appeals. 

Our party, so far as golf was concerned, though we had often 
temporary additions, consisted, as I have said, of four—namely, 
the Major already spoken of ; a young Oxford don who, like a few 
Englishmen even in those days, had been thrown accidentally 
in his earlier youth upon Scottish links, and whom I shall call 
the Professor; a country parson who had enjoyed the same 
advantages at Westward Ho, and myself. 

Now the Major, who had retired from the Service a dozen 
years before. this, was getting on in life. He was a Scotsman, 
and might be described rather as having been born among golfers 

than as being a born golfer, this nice distinction being an obvious 
one to the initiated. Like many of his countrymen—as how 
could it be otherwise ?—he showed his birth and training rather in 
his strict insistence upon old habits and traditions, and upon 
forms and ceremonies, than in long drives and safe approaches. 
His military career, too, had no doubt quickened his sense of 
order and discipline, and a family, which was the immediate 
cause of the Major's addiction to Llanmorfa and darkened its 
extensive sands, kept, so to speak, his hand in. Occasionally 
youngsters from school or college joined our circle, and, with 
a mixture of the contempt and curiosity then very prevalent, 
sought permission to try their ’prentice hand at the mysterious 
pastime. Upon these tiros, however, the Major was somewhet 
severe, and under his auspices the royal and ancient game did 
not seem greatly to commend itself to them. Their failure was 
@ surprise unto themselves, and they usually drifted off with their 
tails between their legs to the simpler joys of the tennis club. 
Some of them no doubt are by this time scratch players, while 
the Major, God bless him, was in his palmiest days but a very 
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doubtful twelve, though no club committee which valued his 
services would have ventured to post him at two figures in 
the handicap list. But the Major regarded, and still regards, 
medal play, and indeed competitions of all sorts, with some 
contempt. His delight is still a foursome, with half a crown 
a hole on a real friendly old-fashioned match, made up the 
day before with much discussion over a glass of Scotch 
whisky. At the time I write of he was the leading spirit 
and initiator of the recently founded club at Crumpington, 
which was one of the earliest laid-out inland links in the South. 
He still reigns over the golfers of that district with a rod of iron. 
No man has been known to wear a cricket blazer twice in his 
presence on the links, while his influence has been so excellent 
that even in the most tropical weather few Crumpingtonians 
venture to shed their coats. It is the only provincial club I know 
of where the gentler sex are kept relentlessly at arm’s length. The 
Major has a holy horror of petticoats on the links or teacups on 
club-house verandahs, and the ladies of Crumpington and district 
have knocked for years in vain at the club doors. The first 
concession of this kind would certainly see the Major throw up 
everything, his house at Crumpington included, and depart. And 
this would be serious for many reasons, though there are hus- 
bands and brothers who declare that the club would survive the 
shock, while the ladies, with few exceptions, call its founder the 
strongest names their respective sense of propriety admits of, and 
fling anathemas after his tricycle as it rolls on its daily journey to 
the links. 

Fortunately for the Major there are still some churls upon » 
the committee of the Royal C.G.C. who agree with him, though 
at local tea parties they basely insinuate that the Veteran alone 
stands between the ladies and their hearts’ desire. 

But all this relates to the Major’s home life, and has nothing 
whatever to do with his holiday visits to Llanmorfa, or of that 
incident of which I would speak, when the gallant warrior so 
nearly joined that greater and less exclusive and more shadowy 
majority to which we must all eventually attain. And it was a 
black bull that came so nearly sending him thus precipitately into 
the next world. Now it goes without’saying that we were rarely 
without one of these amiable animals on some part of our 
Llanmorfa links. I often think how keen we must have been to 
have tempted Providence in this respect so frequently as we did: 
indeed, if it had not been for the Major’s gibes, born of in- 
experience in this particular, but carrying nevertheless in other 
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respects the weight of years and authority, we should often have 
called a halt, or quietly omitted to play the hole near which our ~ 
enemy was prowling. It was most noticeable, when fate did 
bring us into his neighbourhood, how everybody, even the 
Major, invariably pulled or sliced their balls according to the 
side upon which the bull was grazing. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we were exceptionally fortunate in the temper of our 
animals ; but one thing we did insist upon—-namely, that the Major 
should not wear his red coat. 

Now in those times, unlike these, a red coat carried in itself no 
little distinction, and a faded one struck awe into the members of . 
the sucking clubs that were beginning to strugyle into existence 
in various parts of the South, and the Major’s coat was not only 
faded, but carried the collar and trimmings of a very much more 
famous corporation than the Crumpington G.C., to most of whose 
members in those days he could give a third or a half as well as 
crush them with his superior golfing lore. There is, I think, 
infinite pathos in the sight of these old players who have so 
often and so naturally had to take a back seat to the novitiates 
and even scoffers of a dozen years ago whose elementary efforts 
they once so patiently and patronisingly superintended. But 
sinewy limbs, athletic talent, and a quick-trained eye have played 
sad havoc with old Caledonian prejudices ; for Scottish golfers had 
not generally a combination of these qualities to face in their own 
tiros of former days, tyhen lairds and farmers and lawyers, who 
mostly played no other game, had the field to themselves. 

But the Major had something else, besides his faded red coat. 
and his long experience, on which he prided himself. It may 
seem ridiculous nowadays, when such appliances may be bought 
anywhere for a few shillings, but he had recently invented for 
himself, with a frequently expressed intention of patenting it, 
a three-legged stand for carrying his clubs, of a kind such as 
may be seen to-day upon any green, or procured at any shop. 
The Major’s machine, however, was probably at that time the 
only one in England. The Crumpington caddies knew it well 
and cursed it, though under their breath; but the Major had 
quite enough calls upon his slender income, without throwing 
away ten or fifteen pounds a year on indifferent caddies, for he 
played every day in the week, except Sundays. We used to call 
the Major’s patent his tripod, and banter him about it nota little. 
There were no bags in those days, and his clubs were held in 
place by a ring at the top, and there was room also for his 
umbrella, which was not as other umbrellas, but would have 
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easily covered a whole green of the size many golfing societies of 
the present day seem quite content with. I mention all this in 
some detail, because this improvised apparatus of the Major’s 
beyond a doubt saved his life. 

It was the last year we all met at Llanmorfa, though this 
melancholy fact was happily then hidden from our knowledge, 
and it was on a Sunday, I very well recollect, after a sermon in 
church by the reverend member of our foursome, that he and I 
and the Major were walking homewards to our various quarters. 
The Professor’s lodgings lay upon the road. He was something 
of a delinquent in church-going, and his reverence, whose fag he 
had been at school, was declaring his intention of reassuming his 
old position and taking strong measures in the matter. But the 
culprit on this occasion was standing in the road in his slippers, 
and not only that, but was callously perusing the columns of 
a well-known sporting paper. As we approached he waved it 
about with a bravado that seemed under the circumstances 
almost indecent. But it was soon evident he had something of 
note to communicate, and to shorten my story this proved to be 
an advertisement which ran as follows : 


‘GOLF ON THE SEA CoAstT OF WALES.—One of the finest nine- 
hole courses south of the Tweed. First-class hotel on the links. 
Caddies, &c., in constant attendance. Apply to the Manager, 
Cambrian Hotel, two minutes’ walk from Glanfawr station.’ 


Now Glanfawr (as we will call it) was barely an hour distant 
by rail. Our own links, it is true, had become greatly endeared 
to us; but, after all, playing without greens worth mentioning has 
its drawbacks, and moreover the novelty of a made-course on the 
Welsh coast had a fascination not easy to understand in these 
days. None of us had ever been to Glanfawr, and it did perhaps 
strike us as strange that we should be within so short a distance 
of such a paradise and yet fondly imagine ourselves to be the 
only golfers in the Principality. However, there was the invita- 
tion in black and white, as plain as daylight, and on the front 
page of a first-class paper. It might not be all that printer’s ink 
painted, but it was a prodigious novelty in Wales, and there 
must at any rate be greens of some kind, and our fingers 
itched to use our putters. Our curiosity and interest, in short, 
were profoundly stirred, and we decided upon an investigation in 
force the very next morning. 

Ten o'clock the following day found us rumbling along the 
Welsh coast full of anticipation and even of excitement that 
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would be unintelligible, I cannot repeat too often, to the pampered 
golfer of 1899. The natives who poured in at every station—for 
it was market day somewhere, as it always is in Wales—stared 
with amazement at our sheafs of clubs, the Major’s tripod 
tempering their astonishment somewhat with the suggestion that 
we were land surveyors of a highly scientific and improved type. 
Glanfawr, which had thus trumpeted itself forth to the four 
corners of the earth as the pioneer of Welsh golf, had no pre- 
tensions to be fashionable or extensive. Still we had some vague 
expectations of being accosted at the station by a throng of 
urchins clamouring to be our club-bearers ; so when we descended 
on to the platform and found ourselves its solitary occupants and 
the cynosure of fifty pairs of curious eyes at the train windows, 
something like a chill, I think, crept over the company, and a 
foreboding which we did not venture to express. There were no 
cabs either, such as usually haunt the nearest station to the 
humblest golf links. The stationmaster and the two porters 
looked hopelessly indifferent, and so we made our way along the 
melancholy street to the hotel, which was a prodigious building 
and dominated the village. 

There was as yet no definite reason for us to lose confidence, 
and we mounted the steps to the hotel door with some alacrity and 
even cheerfulness. It was only the end of August, but things 
inside looked very glum ; it was quite possible, however, at that 
hour of the day, that all the visitors might be on the links, 
and hope still lived. 

There was a young lady in the office of the hotel, and to her 
we applied for general information ; but she had none to give, 
having only just arrived from Manchester, and evidently in the 
sulks at being condemned to waste her charms and her frocks 


. upon the desert air of a most insignificant Welsh watering-place. 


We then inquired for the proprietor; but he had gone to 
Aberystwith or Bangor, I forget which, and perhaps it was as 
well for him that he had. 

A waiter in a greasy coat and white tie now drifted on the 
scene, and to him we all addressed ourselves, speaking at once, 
and doubtless with some impatience. He was a German, come 
over, no doubt, to learn English (with a Welsh accent). 

At the word golf he rubbed his forehead for inspiration, and 
not apparently in vain. 

‘Ah! is zat de game vot you play wid shticks ?’ 

This was good enough, and there seemed some hope in it. 

‘Vait von minute and I will fetch de Boots.’ 

The Boots did not sound promising from a golfing point of 
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view, but at any rate we could discuss the situation as one 
Briton with another. 

This functionary arrived, looking, like the rest of his kind, 
towsely and pallid, as if he and sleep were strangers. But he 
was an Irishman and quite cheery, thongs not quite sober. 

‘Look here,’ said the Parson, ‘ where the—where are these 
golf links ?’ 

‘Sure, yer hanner, there right before yez.’ 

‘ How far before us?’ said the Major, sternly. 

‘Well, that I couldn’t rightly say, yer hanner.’ 

‘Are they a mile?’ said the Professor. 

‘Sure, an’ they’re all that, sor.’ 

‘ Who is there to show us the way?’ said I. 

‘Well, sor, ye see the masther’s gone to——’ 

The Major here interrupted with a fervent wish that he had 
gone to an unmentionable and tropical place. . 

‘Is there anyone staying in the hotel ?’ said the Prodiese: 

‘There is not, sor, barrin’ some ladies.’ 

‘Damn!’ said the Major, nobly taking upon himself the ~ 
responsibility of speaking out for the company, for things were 
looking very blue indeed. 

A consultation was then held by the scratch team who seemed 
to be running the hotel. The result of it was the despatch of the 
Boots to a remote part of the village where dwelt, it was under- 
stood, two small boys who were supposed to. know something 
of the links, and had been known to carry the clubs of other 
fools like ourselves. In about half an hour the urchins arrived. 
Neither of them could speak a word of English, but seemed to 
know what was wanted of them, and started off in the direction 
opposite to the village, along the sea-coast. The Major, in the 
meantime, had donned his treasured red coat. There might be 
bulls on the. Llanmorfa pastures, but they surely would not be 
browsing at large upon the ‘finest golf links south of the Tweed,’ 
and besides, as I have said, the Major was sceptical on the bull 
question. As he marched along shouldering the well-filled tripod, 
I have no doubt that the natives from their cottage doors mistook 
him in the distance for a recruiting sergeant of that gallant corps, 
the Welsh Fusiliers, this being their territorial district. At any 
rate, if his coat had any effect upon the locals, it was in this 
direction, which was hard, seeing that the Major had, no doubt, 
looked forward to impressing the novices he expected to find 
plodding round these popular links with its faded hues and dis- 
tinguished collar and trimmings. 

Our dumb conductors at length turned from the seashore road 
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and intimated by gestures that we might now commence opera- 
tions. The country looked well enough, though uneventful, a 
moderate-sized common of short turf stretching from the railway 
tothe seashore, cut up here and there by low enclosures. . But there 
were no tees or sand-boxes, and no flags that we could see. One 
of the boys, however, cantered on and produced from its horizontal 
position a stick with a red rag attached, and here, at any rate, 
was the first of the nine holes. It was a melancholy business, 
but we had to see it out, for trains were infrequent. Still, the 
greens, though the boys had sometimes to hunt for them, had 
once known rollers, and we could use our putters in some sort of 
fashion. The course, like our own at Llanmorfa, was a natural 
one, though nothing like so good. It was very small, but nearly 
featureless, and had only its good turf to recommend it. Who 
the mysterious beings were that had thus left their marks upon it 
I do not to this day know. 

Now we had played just four holes, and had succeeded in 
finding the traces of a tee on which to start for the fifth. A 
hundred yards ahead of us a high bank fence wrapped our future 
route in mystery, and presented the first really sporting hazard. 
The so-called caddies, however, had climbed on top of it, and 
intimated by signs that they were in a line for the next hole. 
It was the turn of the Parson and myself to drive, the result in 
each case proving satisfactory to ourselves and our respective 
partners. But now a strange thing happened ; for, as we ap- 
proached the hazard, the two caddies advanced to meet us, 
and intimated, by unmistakable gestures and much superfluous 
Welsh, that they had had enough of it, and urgent business 
required their presence at home. This was unexpected and 
exasperating, as we had made arrangements with them, through an 
interpreter, for the whole day. Had we understood the tongue of 
the ancient Britons, it is possible their motives at this moment 
might have been made evident. Indeed, for all I know, they may 
have been urging us to follow their example, though their gestures 
were not calculated to convey such an impression, However, it 
was not a very serious matter; so, shouldering our clubs again, 
we were soon clambering up the big bank, topped with a strand 
or two of wire, which separated us from the unknown beyond. 

A nice pasture fenced in upon all sides lay beneath us; on 
some keen turf, between patches of rushes lying clear and close 
together, were the two white balls ; but, peacefully grazing, about 
thirty yards from them, was as fine a specimen of a black bull as 
you could wish to see. How we could ever have been such fools 
as to contemplate a descent into that arena I cannot imagine. 
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The three younger of us, at any rate, ought to have known 
better; but it was probably that very youthfulness which was 
not proof against the Major’s contemptuous snorts, for the 
Major was no fisherman, and did not know as much about 
Welsh bulls as we did. The ‘ Who’s afraid?’ cry started by that 
reckless veteran silenced our remonstrances, though I candidly 
confess, if it had been my turn to play, I would not have gone out 
and addressed that ball for all the majors in the British army. 

Now we could easily see the next green, for the peastick and 
the red rag were for a wonder perpendicular in the hole. It was 
just about a full iron shot, and lay near the far corner of the field, 
and the non-players might by a slight détour reach it without great 
risk. It was just as well the Major had to illustrate the courage 
of his opinion, though it was hard on my partner, the Professor, 
who had to advance with him against the enemy and play my 
ball. We did insist, to be sure, that he should take off his red 
coat, though to play even a single shot in shirt sleeves was gall 
and wormwood to the Major, whose feelings had been racked by 
the hopeless improprieties of costume and upsetting of traditions 
he had to wrestle with daily, when at home, among the novices of 
the Crumpington Golf Club. 

Now the railroad, protected by a strong, but readily negotiable, 
post-and-rail fence, lay all the time upon our right. The balls 
were lying a good sixty yards from it, but the Parson and myself, 
en route to the green, where, barring accidents, our services would 
be next required, could easily keep within handy distance of the 
friendly palings. Fervently did we pray that our partners would 
not foozle their shots. A clean drive our horned friend might 
possibly overlook, but fooling about with niblicks in the rushes 
which lay profusely around him, or ball-hunting under his nose, 
no black bull in the Principality would stand for a moment, and 
it would be our turn, too, in such an untoward eventuality, to 
take the leading part. 

In the meantime we edged along without shame or compunc- 
tion, handy to the railroad fence, while the Major stepped gaily 
out into the field and to his fate, the Professor doing his best to 
look unconcerned at his side. It was distinctly rough, too, on 
the Professor, as he had once been compelled to swim the Dovey, 
in a half-flood, for his life, and been twice treed on the banks of 
Carnarvonshire trout streams. The Major, after all, had better 
have worn his red coat than carry it on his arm, as he was now 
doing, for the lining was much brighter than the outside, and 
he displayed this with fiendish fatuity. ‘His blood be upon his 
own head,’ said the Parson, as he edged up within a club’s 
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length of the fence, to which I fervently said ‘Amen.’ We 
were not kept long in suspense. The Major stepped briskly up 
to his ball, and with much calmness extended the legs of the 
tripod, and, setting it up with the coat on it instead of in it, 
proceeded to select his club. 

The bull till this moment had seemed absent-minded, and the 
hope that he might belong to the unaggressive minority of his 
kind grew strong within us. But we were soon undeceived ; for, 
as the Major drew his iron out, the big brute swung round, and, 
after gazing at the audacious intruder in mute astonishment for a 
few seconds, rent the air with a prolonged and stentorian bellow. 
It was a solemn moment. The Major, who was about to address 
his ball, gave pause, took a step towards his tripod, and began to 
feel for the handle, as if he and it, even in death, should not be 
divided. The Professor began undisguisedly to edge our way, 
while the bull proceeded to stamp his fore feet upon the ground till 
the earth shook, and then to lay his head near the turf and plough 
it up first with one horn and then with the other, in a fashion 
that would have made the ground committee of the Glanfawr 
G.C., if there had been one, weep—rumbling and snorting the 
while, and lashing his sleek black sides with his tail. The 
symptoms were unmistakable, and the situation already much 
too serious for any glimmer of satisfaction that the Major was 
having a much-needed and salutary lesson. That he, too, had 
realised this was quite evident ; for, tripod in hand, the unfortunate 
coat trailing flauntingly from it, he was step by step commencing 
to move backwards over the woefully long space that divided 
him from the friendly railroad fence. 

The bull, however, moved with him, stamping and throwing 
his head about, and bellowing and working himself up into a 
state of mind that we feared could have but. one end. The 
Major, who had held the fine theory of overawing a bull by look- 
ing him in the eye, was having a lamentable awakening, and 
must have cursed his folly. It is a terrible thing, too, for on- 
lookers to be perfectly helpless. We might, of course, have run 
out in the field and attempted a diversion, but the odds were 
that such a move would have brought on the very catastrophe 
that might even yet not overtake our friend. The Major was 
now about forty yards from the fence upon which we were standing. 
Why he stuck to his clubs passed our comprehension. If he had 
dropped them and retained his niblick, there would have been some 
kind of sense in the action. But he continued to creep backward, 
bearing his whole burden. The bull was about ten yards from him 
when the crisis, that we had hoped might even yet be averted, 
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occurred. He was not such a fool as to let his victim escape so 
easily, and having had his preliminary sport, gathered himself 
together, and with one bellow went straight for the Major as only 
a black Welsh bull in a bad temper can go. 

Now you may rush forward and drag a human being out of the 
way of a locomotive, but the locomotive goes and is seen no more. 
A fierce bull is another matter. An unarmed man is absolutely 
powerless ; nothing but a gun or a dog is of the slightest avail. 
You have practically a railway engine with full steam up threaten- 
ing you; you can only hope he won’t charge; but when he does, 
why ‘ Whar is you?’ as the darkey said of the railway smash. . 

What we might feebly have attempted with our niblicks in 
case the bull had succeeded in reaching the Major, Heaven knows. 
But we did not know that the resourceful and gallant warrior had 
in that agonising moment a card up his sleeve yet to play; for, 
as the animal charged blindly and head down after the fashion 
of his kind, the Major faced him, planted his tripod laden with a 
dozen clubs, umbrella and coat, directly in his path, and then 
turned and ran for his life, looking neither to the right nor left 
till three pairs of friendly arms dragged his exhausted (for he was 
no sprinter) and rotund person over the stout palings. It was 
really a fine exhibition of presence of mind, and was a great sight to 
see, though I am anticipating by a few seconds; for what chiefly 
filled our vision was the whole of the Major’s outfit in the air, 
and the bull with head erect, looking out apparently for the body 
of that gallant person to fall upon his horns. 

At such a moment one’s ideas get a bit confused, but it 
certainly seemed to be raining clubs and umbrellas on the head 


-and on the mighty back of the fierce beast; but the Major haply 


was not among them.. When the smoke of battle, to speak 
figuratively, had cleared away, we were all well intrenched behind 
our fortification, and the enemy was going: up and down on the 
other side at a shambling trot, and swearing as an angry and 
defeated, not to say insulted, bull can swear. 

In the fury of the charge one horn had penetrated the Major’s 
red coat, and it was still flapping over the brute’s eyes like a mata- 
dor’s mantle. Whether, too, in getting his head underneath the 
prongs of the tripod they had stuck to his neck, or had at first 
gone up in the air with the rest of the Major’s baggage and come 
down in such fashion, I cannot say ; but there it was, the notable 
patent as well as the historic coat, clinging in tenacious fashion 
to the head of a Welsh bull whose vengeful attack upon their 
owner they had so gloriously defeated. 

NO. XIV. VOL. VIII. T 
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I suppose the animal had had enough; for, after shaking off 
the tripod, he went off bellowing and tail in air to the further end 
of his domain. It took us some time to collect the Major’s precious 
clubs, each one of which had of course a special history, and they 
were in great force, seeing that the services of caddies had been 
counted upon. 

It was no wonder our boys had refused to go further, and 
their retreat was fully explained, though rather late in the day. 
We ourselves were in no frame of mind to exploit the remaining 
four holes. The railroad fence was right enough, but for all we 
knew our friend might fly any other obstacle on the course with 
ease. 

So we walked back along the railway track, for safety’s sake, to 
the inn, and took an earlier train, thereby sacrificing the pleasure 
of interviewing the enterprising advertiser of the ‘ finest golf links 
south of the Tweed.’ I have always been anxious to know 
whether this course, which had quite tolerable possibilities, had 
developed into a recognised resort, with golfing conveniences and 
without bulls ; but I have scanned those prodigiously dull records 
of monthly medal competitions that the press, I presume, find 
themselves compelled to publish in vain for any mention of it. 

The coincidence is singular, but that I cannot help, and would 
only remark in conclusion that I met a lady on a coach in North 
Wales the other day who for her sins had just been spending a 
month at Glanfawr. I asked her if golf was still a feature of 
the place. She replied that it was, but suffered under difficulties 
of many sorts, and that she had herself seen from her window a 
foursome on a putting-green ignominiously routed by a bull. The 
chords of memory, as may well be imagined, were greatly stirred 
within me as I eagerly inquired the result. 

‘ Well,’ said she, ‘they all threw down their clubs and ran in 
different directions, and the bull seemed so utterly confounded and 
undecided which to pursue, that he came to a standstill and anmees 
himself with these abandoned clubs instead.’ 

The Major still has his coat, sewn up where the bull’s —_ 
tore it, hanging in his locker in the gorgeous new club house of the 
Crumpington G.C. And the tale that hangs thereby has been 
told so often as almost to constitute another grievance against 
him on the part of those members who are not gifted with the 
bump of reverence. As may be inferred from what I have already 
hinted, there are many Crumpington people, both inside and out- 
side the club, who wish that bull had caught the Major—long 
life to him ! 
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THE LUCK OF THE ONE-HORNED ELK 


BY GERARD FERRAND 


‘It is my opinion you will have no more luck until you have 
killed the old white bull of Své Fjeld!’ Thus, in an oracular 
manner, spoke old Jakob S——,, the largest forest-proprietor and 
small boss of that part of North Trondhjem’s Amt where I was 
then hunting. Having tossed off a stiff glass of grog I had given 
him, he opened the door and passed silently out into the darkness of 
the night, admitting into the room an icy blast of the bitter north 
wind, with the usual accompaniment of snow-flakes and hail. 
Three or four neighbours out of the scanty population of the 
district, in addition to my hunting follower and my travelling 
servant, had been sitting late one evening in the kitchen of the 
shanty I occupied, discussing the mad freaks of a certain gigantic 
white bull-elk with only one horn, that had frequented the district 
during the latter part of the summer and autumn. There was a 
considerable air of mystery surrounding this animal, especially 
as to the location of the single horn, some even declaring that it 
stood out from the centre of his forehead, resembling that mytho- 
logical beast the unicorn. The neighbours held various opinions 
about him, and old widow Larsen considered he was a very 
dangerous and evil-tempered brute ; for not only had he repeatedly 
charged her cows when feeding out in the forest, but one after- 
noon, quite recently, when her Huusmand old Ole (pron. Oolah) 
Nilsen was bringing in some of the coarse forest hay from one 
of the stocks away up in the woods, the animal suddenly dashed 
out from a dense thicket, went for the horse and sleigh, capsized 
the hay, and scattered it about in all directions, injuring the 
‘ horse, and nearly scaring old Ole into fits. Again, not very many 
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days previously, late one evening, I heard a loud tap at the 
window of my room on the ground floor. Looking out, I saw a 
man beckoning to me, and told him to come in. He entered, 
and informed me in an excited manner that he had been almost 
scared to death and driven up a tree by a fearsome-looking white 
bull-elk that stood in his way in the middle of the narrow forest 
path he was walking in, about two miles from the gaard. With- 
out any warning but a loud snort, the animal charged him, and 
nearly pinned him to the tree, against which he butted for fully 
half an hour after he had escaped up it. He had often seen elks, 
but this one for size and appearance beat the record. He could 
see the single horn distinctly in the moonlight, and insisted that 
it stood straight up from the centre of the forehead! I smiled 
incredulously as I offered him a stiff dram of aguaviit, which he 
eagerly accepted ; after this he wished me good-night, with good 
luck in hunting the gruesome beast,.and departed. Now I had 
been hunting hard for two months in that district, where I had 
acquired a large extent of forest, with a great many elk-hunting 
rights; yet though elks were plentiful enough, and several bears 
were roaming around, I had not fired a shot at either elk or bear 
for a whole fortnight, though at first I had tolerably good sport, 
having bagged five bulls, not without some hard running on 
occasions; but latterly a series of most unlucky days had con- 
tinued without a break, strange to say, from the day I first hunted 
that weird-looking old bull with the one horn. 

The weather had been most unpropitious through the greater 
part of October, blizzards of hail and snow from the N.W., ac- 
companied by deluges of rain, having prevailed. And when at 
last the snow began to lie, a frost set in, causing a most vexatious 
crust of ice to. form on its surface, rendering it almost an im- 
possibility to approach any animal. I had tried all manner of 
crafty dodges to get near the old bull, as I was perpetually cross- 
ing his tracks, and coming upon him in the most intricate parts 
of the forest, but as yet had never caught any but a passing 
glimpse of his white body, as he dashed through the woods with 
the speed of a meteor. He gave us the slip time after time in 
the most aggravating manner, and, like a cunning old Exmoor stag, 
would start fresh deer, disturbing the whole country far and wide, 
and ruining my chances of a shot for the rest of the day; ; and, 
latterly, my three elk-hounds had become so footsore, oom to 
the ice-crust, that I could not use them. 

Though I never had a good view of the white bull in the 
open, I could always recognise his tracks by the great length of 
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his hoofs, especially the hind ones, which were curved inwards in 
a curious manner, With regard to the single horn, about which 
I had heard so much, it was certain that the malformation, 
however caused, could only be a growth of that year, owing to 
the fact that the animal must have cast his horns some time during 
the previous winter. I had never heard of such a beast the year 
before ; white bulls I had once or twice heard about, though never 
seen, and towards the latter end of the sixties had killed a gigantic 
old barren cow, which was almost white. But a white bull with, 
according to report, a single horn proceeding from the. forehead 


THE AUTHOR'S FIRST VIEW OF THE ONE-HORNED BULL ON SVE FJELD 


like a unicorn, was @ strange variety of the genus alces of which 
I had as yet had no experience. 

The close season, which at that period began November 1, 
was now near at hand, so I determined to have another good 
hunt after the white bull; not that I attached any importance 
to old Jakob’s oracular words, but my curiosity had been greatly 
aroused about him, and I also hankered after a shot at him to 
pay off old scores for the many unsuccessful chases he had led 
me. Next morning, therefore, I made an early start, accompanied 
by Johannes, the owner of the gaard, taking my best and 
staunchest elk-hound, Trofast, who appeared by that time toler- 
ably fit again. We made straight for the lofty wooded upland 
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called Své Fjeld, which was often the haunt of this eccentric, 
weird-looking beast. After a stiff pull up the hill, we had nearly 
arrived at the long undulating plateau forming the summit, where, 
there being little or no crust on the snow, we proceeded noiselessly. 
Suddenly I felt myself pulled by the arm from behind, and forced 
down by the side of a fallen tree, at the same time Johannes, in 
an excited manner, exclaimed, ‘ Look there! the white bull!’ I 
eagerly followed his glance, and, for the first time, had a good 
view of him. Yes! there he stood without a doubt, the cunning 
old devil ! at a distance of about one hundred yards, with his long 
ears pointed towards us as if critically examining us from a clump 
of dead pines, almost as weird-looking as himself. 

We had that instant barely emerged from the thick cover of 


- the woods, through which we had proceeded in the most cautious 


manner possible, and I do not think more than the tops of our 
heads could have been visible. At the moment, I was unluckily 
looking in the opposite direction, as my dog was sniffing the 
air from that quarter; for as yet, to my surprise, we had not 
seen any tracks. I was therefore in hopes he had not seen us, 
but had merely heard suspicious sounds. But no! he was not to 
be deceived, and long before I could slip off the short woollen 
cover that I used for my rifle in snow-time, he had grasped the 
situation, and giving a loud snort with his huge nostrils, and 
tossing his ugly head high into the air, he dashed off through 
the trees with the speed of a lightning express. The way that 
animal annihilated distance, and ploughed up the surface of the 
snowy landscape, scooping up the peaty soil beneath, and flinging 
it far up into the air behind him, was a most instructive lesson in 
elk-craft. He fairly flew along the steep slope, as if a red-hot 
volcano were under his feet, without even giving me the ghost of 
a chance to get a shot at him on account of the trees. Jump! 


_ Indeed he did! A fallen tree with big branches underneath that 


lay in his course, which I could walk under without my head 
touching, he took in his stride. I paced one of his leaps on the 
sloping side of the hill, and found it twenty-eight feet from toe to 
heel. Vaguely I hoped he would tire after running a mile or two 
and halt for a rest. Vain delusions. There was still, however, 
one chance forme. He was making for a wooded ravine, beyond 
which lay an oval-shaped lake about a mile in length and nearly 
half a mile in width, across which, before the frost, he had con- 
stantly been in the habit of swimming, thus giving me the slip. 
This had been only recently frozen over, so I felt sure that it was 
neither thick enough to bear, nor thin enough for him to break 
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through ; on the other hand, the dog would be able to run on the 
ice, and drive him back to the shore. So, after a hurried consul- 
tation, I despatched Johannes in all haste with orders to slip the 
dog as soon as he reached the other side of the ravine. 

In the meantime I rushed along the slope towards the lake, 
which was much nearer to me, as the bull was going in a round- 
about way to reach it. Before many minutes I heard the 
loud barking of the dog which had just viewed the game. As we 
had surmised, the ice bore the dog but not the elk; it was too 
thick for him to swim through : therefore, as soon as I got to lee- 
ward of him, I descended the slope. The dog soon headed the 


IT WAS MOST EXCITING TO WATCH HIS STRUGGLES IN THE WATER 


bull, which had broken through the ice for a short distance. It 
was most exciting to watch his struggles in the water, and his 
frantic endeavours to break through the ice; he kept on trying 
fresh places until forced to return to the side he had started from. 
Soon I found out an open place near the lake-shore, where I 
calmly awaited developments. The creature seemed exhausted 
by his efforts in the water ; for, after landing, he trotted at a slow 
pace in my direction, with the dog bounding ahead of him. I 
felt almost sure of him now, as he seemed to be coming straight 
for me, but suddenly the sounds became more and more indistinct, 
and I found he had turned down a small gorge to his left. As 
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I ran to cut him off, I caught sight of him at a distance of 
eighty or ninety yards, and had two quick shots at him as he was 
ascending the opposite bank. He staggered at the second shot, 
but held on his course, and when Johannes at length rejoined 
me, we followed fast on the trail. After half an hour’s stiff run 
we found he was standing at bay some three hundred or four 
hundred yards off, and were cautiously approaching the spot, 
Johannes being close behind me, with his rifle (which, as a special 
favour, I had allowed him to take out) in his left hand, when 
suddenly bang! off it went, smashing a bough close to my left 

‘What on earth has happened now ?’ I angrily exclaimed. 

‘Oh, it’s this confounded rifle of mine,’ replied the wretched 
man, turning ghastly pale, and looking very much like Mr. 
Winkle when his gun went off at an unlucky moment; ‘it went 
off of its own accord, as I only hit it slightly against a tree.’ 

‘I wish it had killed that old devil of a bull of its own accord,’ 
I remarked sarcastically ; ‘then it would have done some good.’ 

This was an old muzzle-loader lately converted to a Remington 
breech-loader by a local blacksmith, and I had given him strict 
orders not to load it without permission. 

As there was no time to lose in angry recriminations, we 
quickly followed on the trail. It was obvious that the bull was 
not likely to waste time fooling around there after he had heard 


_ the shot, so another laborious trudge, with the usual break-neck | 


flounderings through the snow, took place. At last, in spite of 
the dog’s efforts to head him, he reached the lake again, and for 
the second time frantically plunged on to the ice, trying his level 
best to force a passage through to the other side, but was again 
driven back by the dog, who never gave him a moment's rest, 
but pressed him hard, baying within a few. inches of his nose. 

At length he was fairly forced to the shore, and, after running 
another half-mile or so into the forest, was brought to bay in a 
wooded dell not far from the lake. I thereupon quickly descended 
the hill-side, taking advantage of every bit of cover afforded by 
the numerous trees, and presently, to my intense satisfaction, 
found myself within sixty yards of the old one-horned bull. I 
gave him a short shrift and a sharp one, as I carefully raised my 
rifle and planted a 500 conical bullet in his heart, which brought 
him down dead without a struggle. He proved to be an immense 
animal, with an unusually light grey skin, causing him to appear 
nearly white in the sunshine and by moonlight ; his body was of 
a great weight, with huge massive limbs, such as I had never 
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observed on any bull-elk previously; his hind hoofs were very 
long, and curved in a curious manner. A thick knob, some four 
inches in length, took the place of the right horn, and on the left 
side a massive beam, with two long thick points, grew straight 
out from the side of the skull in the usual manner, and not from 
the top without any kind of palmation. He was quite twenty-five 
years old, or even more, perfectly sound, and not damaged in 
any way, except as regards the right horn. It was marvellous 
how an animal of that age and size could get over the ground in 
the manner he did. ‘Nu skal vi have lykke med bjéenerne !’ 
(Now we shall have luck with the bears!) exclaimed Johannes, 


FOUND MYSELF WITHIN SIXTY YARDS OF THE OLD ONE-HORNED BULL 


‘with a satisfied grin on his countenance, as he critically sur- 
veyed the gigantic proportions of the big elg-oxe (bull-elk), with 
a view to his future destination in the salt-tubs. Johannes, who 
was full of regret about the accident, then explained to me that 
when running round the lake to head the bull, he had clapped 
in a cartridge, having made up his mind that he would shoot and 
risk my displeasure should the animal succeed in forcing a way 
through the ice to his side, to prevent the chance of his escaping 
us again. In the excitement of the chase he had forgotten to 
take it out again, and had probably left the hammer at full cock. 
I was satisfied with this explanation, but at the same time could 
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not help feeling I had had a very narrow escape. On skinning 
the animal we found, much to my surprise, only one bullet in 
the body; so, after all, I had made a clean miss of him when 
running up the steep bank, and should undoubtedly have lost 
him if my dog had not been a first-class one, and as good as they 
are made. After a snack of food, I determined, as there were 
still two or three hours of daylight, to hunt some fresh ground 
in another direction, my experience being, that after a run of bad 
luck, should you once break the spell, you ought to press your 
luck all you can, as the unexpected is sure to happen some day or 
other, and everything comes to those who wait.. About an hour 
afterwards, as I was cautiously proceeding along a gentle decline, 
Johannes leading the dog several paces behind, as we were then 
going down wind, and there were no sigas of spor, I unexpectedly 
started a full-grown elk which was lying under a thick clump of 
trees within ten paces of me. Why it had not winded me I could 
not imagine. It raced round the corner of some rocks before I 
could raise my rifle, but I instantly sprang forward, and got a 
quick snap-shot at its broadside as it dashed through a small 
opening about fifty yards off. At the time I never noticed any 
horns, so knew not whether it was a bull or a cow; neither did 
my man, who saw part of the body but no more. I followed 
the spor for some distance, but seeing no blood, concluded I had 
missed, owing to the number of branches in the way; so, after a 
consultation, as we both felt certain it would turn out to be a 
cow (for the tracks of a large cow are rarely distinguishable from 
those of a bull), and as it was hardly worth while to slip the dog 
on the tracks so late in the day, we left the trail, and wended our 
way homewards. We had only proceeded a few hundred yards 
when Johannes, who was behind, pointed out to me a thick clot 
of blood on the back of my left hand mitten—fresh blood, sure 
enough, but where from? From the body of the elk last shot at 
without a doubt. I immediately returned, and we closely ex- 
amined all the lower twigs and branches, and near the place I 
had left the trail, we discovered some thick clots, about four or 
five feet from the ground, on the twigs of some seedling firs 
which the animal had brushed against on his way through, and 
whence assuredly came the blood on my mitten. It was all 
plain sailing now, and we followed again on the tracks. After 
half an hour’s sharp running, as we found we were going down 
wind a bit, I was on the point of slipping the dog, when straight 
before me I caught sight of the elk’s back, about 200 yards off; 
it was slowly limping along down an open glade amongst some 
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big spruce trees, towards a small boggy tarn just ahead of it; it 
was quite evident to my mind that it was badly wounded and 
wanted water. After a short consultation I left my man with 
the dog, and hurried some distance round to get well on the lee- 
side of the animal. I accomplished this to my satisfaction, and 
as I approached the tarn could distinctly hear it breaking the 
ice with its fore-feet. I crept on and looked cautiously through 
the branches of a fir tree towards the spot, when great was my 
astonishment and delight to see a fine bull with splendid antlers. 
He certainly looked bad, and seemed rather groggy on his legs; 


A FINE BULL WITH SPLENDID ANTLERS STANDING IN THE TARN 


but there was no time to lose, as these animals soon recover 
themselves, so quickly levelling my rifle at his broad chest, I fired. 
He crashed forward through the ice into the shallow water of the 
pool, where he lay kicking amongst thick tufts of rough grass 
and broken pieces of ice. I soon finished him, however, and had 
the satisfaction of gazing on a splendid head—ten points on one 
horn and nine on the other. This was a grand piece of luck, and 
more than I deserved, since, as a rule, I consider snap-shots at 
big game should be avoided, owing to the uncertainty of killing, 
and the unnecessary pain caused to the animal if not brought to 
bag. There was considerable excitement amongst the neighbours 
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when it became known that the old white bull was killed, and 
still more so when my additional piece of good luck was pro- 
claimed, causing old Jakob to observe to me later on that he 
had proved a true prophet after all, which remark I was unable 
to gainsay. The following morning, after arranging about the 


HEAD OF THE ONE-HORNED ELK 


bringing home and distribution of the carcases, I left at an early 
hour on another hunt. We were not very long before we found 
fresh tracks, which appeared to be those of three cows. We 
followed them, however, cautiously and silently, avoiding the 
ice-crust all we could ; but though we made all the speed possible 
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under the circumstances, we had not come within sight or hearing 
of the animals by mid-day. The trail then led us along a wooded 
hill-side covered with mountain-ash trees of a good size, and tall 
saplings of the same species, bowed down with the weight of 
snow and the immense clusters of ripe berries at the end of the 
branches, as these had been very late in ripening that year. 

On this occasion, therefore, I enjoyed a lovely sight, as I 
passed under thousands of these elegant-looking saplings, 
which were bowed down in graceful curves, with the masses of 
rich scarlet berries presenting a picturesque contrast to their 


HE STOOD BROADSIDE ON TO ME 


glittering coverings of hoar-frost and snow, especially with a 
brilliant blue sky as a background, and the dazzling rays.of- the 
midday sun scintillating around them ; it was a continuous study 
in red, white, and blue, and afforded me one of the most beautiful 
sights it had ever been my lot to gaze upon in Arctic forests. 
There were many signs of bears on these slopes, and I noticed 
that they had quite recently been clawing down the berries from 
the trees, therefore kept a good look-out, as I would naturally . 
have given them the preference. On emerging from the Rowan 
forest we found the trail led downhill, towards an open boggy 
tract, having a few trees scattered about its surface, providing 
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very little cover; we, therefore, approached it with extreme 
caution, making for a small knoll which seemed to promise a good 
view over it. On reaching the summit and looking carefully over, 
I caught sight of four elks, a big bull and three cows. The bull 
had a grand pair of antlers, and was a splendid-looking animal, 
having apparently just joined the others. He stood broadside on 
to me at the edge of a small tarn, but as I inspected him through 
the glasses, I could see he was restless and suspicious, as also 
were the cows, for they stalked uneasily to and fro over the 
frozen bog sniffing the air as if scenting danger. It is difficult to 
calculate distances on the snow, especially when there is a strong 
glare from the sun as on this occasion, and in addition a lurid 
black cloud was spreading over the mountains in front of me. 
However, it was much too tempting a shot to lose, though quite 
250 yards, if an inch ; so, trusting to luck, and as the cows showed 
evident signs of stampeding, I lay down, took a careful aim 
behind his right shoulder, and fired. He stood still for a second 
or two, then staggered forward on to his knees ; but, recovering 
himself, walked slowly straight away for a short distance, then 
broke into a trot. The cows dashed off after the shot, and I saw 
them no more. I fired once more at the bull, but as he was going 
straight from me at 300 yards distance, it was of no use, and he soon 
reached the shelter of the forest, where he halted for a time, and 
I watched him with the field glasses walking slowly through the 
trees to the left, whereas the cows had taken a contrary direction. 
As it is not advisable to press a wounded animal when un- 
accompanied by an elk-hound, we waited for a time and took 
some lunch, after which we started again on what turned out a 
long toilsome chase, which caused me to regret many times that 
I had risked such a long shot. I did not succeed in approaching 
near enough for another shot at the bull that evening, and the 
last I saw of him he was slowly crossing an open glade at some 
distance ahead, where I was forced to leave him, as it was getting 
late. About half an hour after leaving the trail, we struck 
perfectly fresh tracks of two bears that were apparently going in 
the direction from which we had just come; we should probably 
have come across them if there had not been a hill intervening. 
It was far too late to do any good by following them, so we pro- 
ceeded on our way home, my man observing that if they fell in 
. with the wounded elk they would probably attack and kill it; 
but I did not think there was much chance of that, as, during a 
long experience, I had only known one instance of a bear killing 
a big bull-elk, and that was in the early summer when his horns 
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were in the velvet, so I considered the big bull was very well able 
to take care of himself if not too badly wounded. After a weary 
trudge over the snowy landscape by moonlight, we arrived late 
at the shanty, arranging for an early start on the morrow. We 
first went direct to the place where we had seen the bears’ tracks 
the previous evening, and quickly followed their trail, which after 
a time we found led in the direction the bull had taken. Later 
on we found the tracks of the bears intermingling with those of 
the elk, and continuing together through the woods without 
intermission, until about one o’clock, on emerging towards an 


THE BULL HAD BEEN FORCED DOWN ON HIS KNEES TO THE. GROUND 


open space of field, we found the spot where the bull had lain 
down to rest. There were various bloodstained marks from the 
bullet wound in his snowy bed, and on closely examining the 
tracks we soon discovered what strange things had occurred, and 
little by little unravelled the mystery of a forest tragedy. Whether 
by accident or design, there is no doubt the bears had come upon 
the wounded bull whilst lying in his bed, but whether the bull 
opened the attack or the bears were the first aggressors, it was 
plainly evident that a tough fight had taken place some time in 
the small hours of the morning and long before sunrise. We 
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could trace all the marks of the struggle: how at one time the 
bull had been forced down on his knees to the ground, but, re- 
covering, had butted at the bears and kept them at bay. They 
must have continued the fight for some time, until.one of them 
apparently received a prod from the bull’s brow-antlers and re- 
treated from the conflict, as we saw blood for some distance on 
his trail; which led away up a steep hill to the left. The bull 
appeared to have been left face to face with the bigger bear of 
- the two, and to have had a severe tussle with him, judging by 

the marks in the snow; but it ended in the bull’s favour, as by 
degrees he forced the bear backwards to the brink of a steep 
rocky ledge, butted him with his horns, and finally sent him 
flying over the side. There waz no doubt whatever about this 
fact, as it was as plain as the sun at mid-day. He flopped over 
into a mass of snow-laden juniper bushes about forty feet below, 
which broke the force of his fall, as he did not seem in any way 
damaged by it. He had declined to renew the combat after this, 
however, as there were no signs of a fresh struggle. 

After we had solved the mystery of these numerous tracks 
to our satisfaction, we proceeded on the spor of the bull, which 
we followed at a smart pace for another couple of hours. It was 
now becoming apparent that the bull was nearly played out, and 
had in fact laid down to rest more than once, and at last, on 
cautiously approaching an open glade near a small tarn, I saw 
him standing perfectly still, having apparently just risen. The 
snow was quite soft here, so I had no difficulty in stalking him, 
and with one shot brought him down dead in his tracks. He 
had a splendid head of ten points on each horn, and I considered 
it a great piece of luck bagging him so soon, though he could 
never have lived long, as the wound was in the middle of his 
body, the bullet being flattened against the skin on the other 
side. How he managed to escape the bears was a puzzle. We 
had to hurry home double quick soon after the death of the bull, 
as @ severe snow-storm set in, and we completely lost our way 
when within an hour or two of the shanty, and had to take 
shelter for some time under some large spruce firs. It cleared 
up about nine, when the moon rose, so we made the most of it, 
but did not reach the house till nearly eleven. The following 
morning we left an hour or two. before the men were to start 
with the horses and sleighs to bring back the carcase of the elk, 
because I had a very strong impression in my mind that one of 
those bears would come foraging around to hunt again for the 
elk. When I neared the spot therefore, after a three hours’ 


SENT HIM FLYING OVER THE LEDGE 
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trudge. I proceeded very cautiously, and was pleased enough 
when, from some high ground, I spied a bear standing over the | 
dead bull. It was an awkward place to stalk him, though there 
was plenty of cover; but the ice-crust was a terror, and every 
time I crunched through it a spasm of fear shot through my 
heart, so I was forced to make several long détours to get under 
the trees, where the snow was softer and more powdery. 

The wind was blowing in strong gusts at times, and, barring 
the crust on the snow, circumstances were not unfavourable for 
a successful stalk. I had left my man some distance behind, out 


I SPIED A BEAR STANDING OVER THE DEAD BULL 


of the reach of any contrary eddies of wind, so had no apprehen- 
sion on that score. After crawling on all fours for some distance 
in nearly a foot of snow, I found I had at last arrived within a 
measurable distance of the bear. The old rascal apparently did 
not suspect any danger, as he was fully occupied in sampling his 
recent acquisition, which, though only a temporary one, seemed 
to afford him a considerable amount of satisfaction, to judge by 
the peculiar grunts he made, but as yet he had not commenced 
to feed on it. Oncrawling a little nearer, say about ninety yards, 
I found myself in a very ticklish position amongst some snow- 
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covered juniper bushes, which were too high to shoot over, and 
with no place to shoot through, so I was obliged to attempt a 
nearer approach. Getting a couple of dead trees in line between 
me and the bear, I started off again, very gingerly. At one time 
I feared he had heard me, as my knee pressed on a small dead 
twig under the snow, and broke it in two; the bear turned 
suddenly round, and for some time kept his gaze fixed sternly 
and scrutinisingly in my direction, as if to say, ‘ What’s that ?’ 
I did not dare to move, and in the most uncomfortable position 
lay watching him for fully ten minutes, apparently—though in 
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HE ROLLED COMPLETELY OVER BACKWARDS_ 


reality perhaps not more than one, but it seemed as if he would 
never leave off looking my way. However, I got to the tree, 
which was barely fifty yards off, all right, and then found, to my 
disgust, a crust of frozen snow all down the side of the trunk, 
exposing a very slippery surface to rest my rifle against; but I 
was forced to make use of it, so, taking a firm grip of my weapon, 
I slowly raised it against the side of the tree, and just as the bear 
had turned his head in another direction for a moment, aimed 
and fired. The effect was magical and instantaneous. He first 
threw up his fore-paws into the air, lolling out his red tongue ; 
he opened his foaming jaws, showing his great teeth, and madly 
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howled, causing the sharp frosty air to echo again and again 
with his savage ‘ huff, huff’ and frantic growls of rage and pain. 
He then rolled completely over backwards, and away down a 
slope of the hill, where he stopped by the side of some fallen 
trees out of sight. I marked the spot, and quickly reloaded, 
after which I proceeded to the place, where an intricate mass of 
dead branches intermingled with gnarled old juniper bushes hid 
him from view. When I neared the spot, there seemed to be a 
great scramble going on amongst the dead branches in front of 
me—a heavy panting combined with a confusion of growls, but 
as yet I could discern nothing. In the distance I heard my man 
approaching, and with a wave of my hand I motioned him back. 
At length, on stepping slowly and cautiously forward, I caught 
sight of the bear: he saw me at the same instant; his eyes 
glared, he pricked up his ears, his mouth half open was dripping 
with blood and foam,.and his powerful sides heaved with sup- 
pressed passion. As he was in the act of pushing forward his 
fore-paws with the evident intention of starting on the warpath, 
I took aim at the centre of his chest and fired. He fell forward 
dead on the spot, amongst rotten branches and decayed stumps of 
trees, without giving me any further trouble. This turned out to be 
a large female bear—seven or eight years old—but not nearly so 
big as the other one that had fought with the bull-elk, and which 
was probably a male. After we had taken off the skin, which 
was a very fine one, we left the carcases for the men to take to 
the house, where we arrived some hours later. Such was the luck 
that followed the death of the one-horned bull. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS 


BY H. 8S. C. EVERARD 


Berore the golfer has polished up his irons for the ensuing 
season, now more or less in the ofting, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to glance back at some of the principal events of 1898, during 
which period the career of one man, Harry Vardon, stands out 
so absolutely unique in the annals of golf. To him we shall 
return later. To discuss the comparative merits of heroes past 
and present is about as profitable a task as that enjoined by 
Michael Scot on his familiar spirit, whom he bade spin ropes of 
sand at Berwick bar ; the spirit is still hard at it, as they say, and 
will probably finish his task when the above question is finally 
settled to everybody’s satisfaction. But those who favour the 
arguments of the new school as against the old (who will admit 
nothing except that links have become easier) will point with 
considerable satisfaction to the unrivalled performances of the 
past year. Admitting too, as latter-day golfers must admit, that 
Musselburgh, say, and St. Andrews have become far less difficult 
than of old, they will argue that amongst the numerous courses, 
whose name’is legion, now to be found in Great Britain and 
Ireland, there are some which for difficulty are at least the 
equals of the classic links in their most palmy days. Yet what 
happens when the best professionals exploit these courses? 
Why, Vardon will reel you off a 71 or a 72 as soon as look at 
you! And if it happens to blow a gale of wind, you will as likely 
as not find Taylor two or three strokes below 80, followed by three 
or four more about as many strokes above that score. No; there 
is no denying the fact that the successors of Agamemnon are a 
stalwart band, account for it how we may. Fitly enough, one of 
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them, Taylor, may be said to have inaugurated the ‘98 season. 
It was in February, about the end of that month, when he met 
Braid at Wimbledon. The two needed no formal introduction, 
for they had already met twice before; Taylor, in the very 
zenith of his reputation, having to content himself with a halved 
match the first time, and with a defeat by one hole on the second 
occasion ; right well therefore he knew the manner of man with 
whom he had to deal. Braid, on account of his long driving, 
must always be a formidable opponent; Taylor’s unrivalled 
accuracy with his iron clubs, on the other hand, very often more 
than neutralises any advantage that a very powerful driver may 
gain from the tee; and so it proved in this particular match, 
which Taylor won by three and two to play. The play, especially 
in the first round, was extraordinarily good. It is probably 
correct to say that a score of from 80 to 83 would be tolerably ° 
sure to win any scratch medal at Wimbledon nine times out of 
ten ; yet Taylor and Braid, ‘both the two of them,’ to use the 
rather expressive pleonasm of the Scot, went round in 73, Taylor 
out in 37, home in 36; Braid out 38, home 35; the round was 
halved, but Taylor in the last half of the match was the steadier, 
and won as above stated. He is frequently in the habit of holing 
the Wimbledon Links in scores of from 71 to 75; to be two 
strokes only in excess of his record, and withal to do no more 
than halve a round, was perhaps a strange experience for him, 
and a striking illustration of the excellence of the play. 

Later in the year the two met again, Taylor winning by two 
and one to play at Burnham, and ‘halving at Bristol. Then 
came Braid’s turn, who won by four and two to piay at Barton- 
on-Sea, and by two at Enfield. This last match must have 
proved a rare treat for the fortunate spectators; for not only was 
the play exceptionally good, but during the whole day neither 
player was ever more than one up until the very last hole of the 
thirty-six. Taylor, with two 75’s, equalled the record, which 
Braid broke with a 72. It thus appears that in five matches of 
36 holes, each man won two, and one was halved; over the 
whole series of 180 holes (taking no account of byes), Braid 
stands one up; wherefore if any can say he knows two men who 
will make a better match, ‘let him now speak, or else for ever 
hereafter hold his peace.’ 

Early in March, to the sincere regret of all golfers, the death 
occurred of the then holder of the Amateur Championship, 
Dr. A. J. .T. Allan, at the early age of twenty-three. He had 
gallantly won his position at Muirfield, in a field which, it is 
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unnecessary to say, comprised all the talent of the day. All the 
more sad was his early death, from the fact that he had intended 
to devote his life to the alleviation of human suffering, and had 
already attained the first step of the ladder, had already com- 
passed the beginning of what doubtless would have been a 
distinguished and honourable career. 

The first of the Spring Meetings to attract attention was that 
of the Honourable Company at Muirfield, where all golfers were 
delighted to note the success of Mr. J. E. Laidlay, who for a 
considerable period had been, for him, decidedly ‘ off colour.’ His 
score, in a strong wind, was 82; an excellent performance; nor 
did his play subsequently deteriorate, a chance remark of Sayers 
having worked this desirable transformation ; as Polonius says : 


. . . and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect, 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 
For this effect defective comes by cause. 


and the accomplished golfer is ever on the alert to profit by the 
smallest hint. Unfortunately Mr. Laidlay was subsequently 
prostrated by typhoid fever, and unable to take part in other 
competitions of the year which had opened under such good 
auspices. 

Sayers and Archie Simpson, having thrown down the gauntlet 
to all and sundry for 100/., were promptly taken up by Andrew 
Kirkaldy and Sandy Herd. The first half of the match was 
played in April, at Aberdeen, where the acceptors of the challenge 
finished with a lead of three holes; later, at St. Andrews, they 
completely overmastered their opponents, ultimately winning by 
twelve up and eleven to play. Kirkaldy throughout rendered 
yeoman service, his driving and putting being of the very best ; 
nor indeed was Herd far behind him, while for the losers, Archie 
Simpson played an extremely plucky game under somewhat 
depressing circumstances. 

From St. Andrews to North Devon is a far cry, but Westward 
Ho! was the scene of some extremely interesting play in April. 
Teams of fourteen aside, representing the Royal Liverpool and 
the Home Club, met in a 36-hole match. Although the four 
Hoylake cracks—Messrs John Ball, junr., Hilton, Charles 
Hutchings, and John Graham, junr.—all defeated their respec- 
tive opponents, contributing 34 holes to their side, the team 
nevertheless was worsted, for North Devon won on the balance 
by 21 holes. Mr. Hilton gave evidence that he had in no 
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wise fallen from his high estate of 1897; for he won the 
Easter gold challenge medal, open to all .clubs, with 79, no less 
then nine strokes lower than the next best score, 88, by Mr. 
John Ball, junr. Even with ten strokes added, Mr. Hilton’s net 
score was the best. This wonderful round, it should be added, 
was played on a very bad day. Nor was this the limit of his 
successes, for next day, playing for the Kashmir Cup, his second 
round was the almost impossible one of 75; 39 out, 36 home. 
His aggregate was 157; his long-driving clubmate, Mr. John 
Graham, junior, being second, with 86 + 78=164. 

Returning to St. Andrews for a glance at the Spring Meeting, 
we find at the head of the list a gentleman not unknown to fame, 
Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, who, like the brook, goes on for 
ever. If the aspirant to first-class honours wait, like the rustic, 
dum defluat amnis, till the tide of Mr. Balfour-Melville’s successes 
ebb away, his vigil, methinks, is likely to be somewhat painful 
and protracted. Years ago the present writer ventured into the 
somewhat dangerous realms of prophecy, to the effect that this 
noted player would be found to occupy amongst amateurs the 
position held by Old Tom Morris amongst professionals, who, 
it may be recalled, won competitions after having passed the age 
of sixty. Events seem to point to something similar in the case 
of the amateur, so that even now the present Zadkiel is in a fair 
way of being justified of his words, for Mr. Balfour-Melville is 
going as strong as ever. Nothing over 80 is of much use nowa- 
days, so far as first medals are concerned; hence Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, also an evergreen, had to be content with second, 83, 
to the winner’s 80; Mr. F.G. Tait bracketed fifth with Captain 
W. H. Burn at 86. 

‘Blowing a gale; heavy hail and rain storms; weather the 
worst possible for golf ;’ such is the cheerful description of the 
surroundings on the first day of Hoylake Spring Meeting. The 
then open champion, however, maintained his reputation, and 
won with 88; Mr. C. E. Dick, 89; John Graham, junr., 90; 
Charles Hutchings, 91; Horace Hutchinson, 93. These scores 
bear out the description of the weather, for probably Mr. Hilton 
is quite annoyed if he fails to break 80. He did break it.on the 
second day, and again won with 79. Messrs John Ball, Graham, 
and Hornby next with 82. Shortly afterwards, at Lytham and 
St. Anne’s, now one of the longest courses in the kingdom, 6,248 
yards, he was irresistible. In a fairly strong field, with 76+80 
=156, he was twelve strokes better than the nearest competitor, 


Mr. C. E.: Dick. Next day, in a handicap, he again returned, 
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curiously enough, with 76 and 80, an even more brilliant pér- 
formance than before, inasmuch as the wind was very much 
stronger. It will be seen that these uninterrupted successes 
augured well for his chances in the Amateur and Open Champion- 
ships. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland, there was to take place one of those 
big professional matches which attract spectators in their 
thousands, and are of all entertainments the most disagreeable to 
watch, unless from a favoured position within the ropes. Mr. 
Jingle’s method of finding his way through a crowd was by the 
infallible process of elbowing the countenances of its component 
members, but this procedure is better adapted to crowds which 
are stationary; a golfing crowd is always on the move, and 
besides, the faces of its component members are not as accessible 
as might be wished, less vulnerable points being usually presented 
for attack ; by the time one has finished all the clapper-clawing 
necessary, the stroke, which we could not see, has been played, 
and away they go agam. 

Willie Park, junr., having thrown down the gauntlet, a 
challenge to anybody for 100/. a side was taken up by Willie 
Fernie, who was in the end severely beaten, and quite outclassed 
by Park’s exceptionally brilliant performance. Park’s four 
rounds at Musselburgh, where such a crowd as we have described 
assembled, were 39, 38, 36, 39 = 152; Fernie also did well with 
159 (the score with which he won his championship there), but 
left for his home green seven holes in arrear. For many years at 
Troon he has been in the position of the strong man armed 
keeping his house, never defeated ; but Park beat him there also, 
and won by thirteen up and twelve to play on the whole match, 
the last stroke of which was an approach shot which wert into 
the hole, a four hole thus costing Park but two strokes. To his 
extraordinary putting, especially at Musselburgh, his victory was 
due, though his long game also was very powerful. 

Never perhaps in the history of the Amateur Championship 
have there been so many matches of thrilling excitement as in 
that played at Hoylake in May, and in these the winner himself, 
Mr. F. G. Tait, figured in no small degree. So extraordinary 
was his run of luck, that he was popularly supposed, like the 
sorcerers of old, to have made a pact with Satan, to have had at 
his command some familiars, such as Bethor or Phaleg, who 
times and again performed for him the seemingly impossible. — 
To begin with, Mr. Charles Hutchings might have beaten him ; 
but only halved, and Mr. Tait with a fine four at the nineteenth 
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hole survived that danger. Next, what should have been the 
match of the meeting was a fiasco. Mr. Hilton, going round 
every day in one does not know how much below eighty, selected 
this one occasion to go off his game; bearing the burden of four 
previous defeats at Mr. Tait’s hands, he crumpled up like a 
withered leaf, and did not win a single hole. Then Mr. Graham 
played better than Mr. Tait, except on the green, where some 
glamour always came over him—the familiars no doubt—and he 
could not hole a putt; indeed, missed one on the last green to 
halve the match, a putt of eighteen inches or two feet. Mr. 
J. L. Low was in reserve, who played like an angel—had the 
soldier dead beaten in point of fact—but the latter had moved 
Acheron to some purpose. Omitting several notable recoveries 
in the early part of the match, we note the end of it alone. Mr. 
Tait one down three to play. Driving to the sixteenth he was, 
1, in a sandy ditch ; 2, just out and no more, with a ‘cop’ close 
in front, and a carry of about 190 yards to reach the green ; 
8, he rose to the occasion, and 4, holed a long put and won the 
hole. The next two were halved, the nineteenth also; at the 
twentieth Mr. Low was stone dead, Mr. Tait, with a putt of five 
yards for a half, in it went; at the twenty-first Mr. Tait drove 
out of bounds, and was a full brassey shot distant from the 
green, upon which Mr. Low lay comfortably in three; with a 
surprising drive Mr. Tait lay dead, and secured another half, | 
winning the match at the next hole, where Mr. Low missed a 
putt. It would require the mathematical capabilities of Mr. 
Tait’s father to calculate the chances against all these recoveries 
coming off precisely when most needed; come off they did, 
however, and they enabled Mr. Tait to meet and vanquish Mr. 
Mure Fergusson in the final, by six and five to play. In the 
second round Mr. John Ball, junr., played a marvellous shot, 
characterised by Mr. Hilton as the finest stroke he has ever seen 
played at golf. Mr. W. E. Fairlie was dormy two upon him, lost 
the seventeenth hole, and was short of the bunker at the 
eighteenth in two. Mr. Ball, who had a wretched lie, took his 
brassey, and, with a carry of some 180 yards or so against the 
wind, reached the green, and won the hole. It would have been, 
says Mr. Hilton, an extraordinary shot even had the ball Leen 
teed. Winning the next hole, Mr. Ball entered the third round. 
He was ultimately beaten on his merits, as he allowed, by brilliant 
play on the part of Mr, James Robb; two and one to play was 
the margin ; the young Scotsman had also defeated Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson by two, and this, although he had been two down and 
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five to play ; with Mr. Mure Fergusson in the semi-final, he was 
all square and one to play, but lost the last hole. The survival 


‘of the fittest, therefore, disclosed the fact that the last four 


amateurs all hailed from the Land of Cakes, a much-needed con- 
solation in view of the sore drubbings received later by the 
Scottish professionals at the hands of the brutal Saxon. 

Shortly after this, Harry Vardon at Musselburgh laid the 
foundation of a series of successes hitherto unexampled in the 
history of the game, winning a tournament with 152. Mr. Tait 
continued in his lucky vein at Sandwich ; all square and one to 
play with Mr. Mure Fergusson, each having gone out in 36, Mr. 
Tait was bunkered-at the 36th hole, while his opponent was on 
the green. Far past the flag, and close up to the fence, Mr. Tait 
holed out a terrifically long putt, which won him the St. George’s 
Vase with 84+79=163; Mr. Mure Fergusson 85+79=164 
second. Mr. Horace Hutchinson also had a grand 79, made 


' during the very worst of weather. 


Never in the history of the Open Championship has such 
brilliancy been shown as at Prestwick, in June 1898, and by so 
many competitors. In 1893, the winning score was 322, made 
by William Auchterlonie, who by the irony of fate had on this 
occasion to retire, in accordance with a new regulation, by 
which competitors who are twenty strokes behind the leading 


_ score on the first day must perforce abandon all further claims. 


Eleven players returned scores better than 322, and if we accept 
Mr. A. H. Doleman’s estimate of perfect play, viz.: 75 asthe value 
of the ‘par’ round, then no less than five players had a round at 
that figure. Of these, Willie Park, junr., fresh from his 1001. 
victory over Fernie, was the hero of the first day, with the aston- 
ishing score of 76+ 75=151; what this means may appear more 
distinctly if we state that the spring and autumn medals of the 
Prestwick Club were won at 84 and 86 respectively; the medal 
scores then, if combined, would have only just managed to survive, 
by the narrow margin of one stroke, under the new rule just men- 
tioned. To hole out in one stroke only over ‘ par’ for 36 holes, has 
never before been done in a fair and square stroke competition, 
the nearest approach to it being in 1870, when young Tom Morris 
won his fourth championship with 149, against a ‘ par’ of 147. 
Curiously enough Park began both his third and fourth rounds badly, 
and this just let in Vardon, who on the first day was three strokes 
behind ; yet even so, at the end of the play, had Park holed a 
putt of three feet or so, he would have tied. It is impossible not 
to sympathise with Mr. Hilton, who most assuredly would have 
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won his third open championship, but for an 8 at the 5th hole, of 
which the value is but 3, or 4 at the outside. It is said he 
unaccountably took his ‘cleek in lieu of his brassey, and was 
caught in the heartrending abysses of the Himalayas, where, had 
he even lifted and lost two strokes, he would still have tied with 
Vardon. Im all his 72 holes, only twice does a 6 appear, and the 
gruesome 8 as aforesaid; his last round was 75. J. H. Taylor 
was as steady as old Time—78, 78, 77, 79; but just not quite 
brilliant enough ; while Mr. Tait again was clothed with brilliancy 
as with a garment, but had preferably been garbed in more 
subfusc raiment, the steadiness of Taylor to wit. It is indeed a 
curious fact that, if we take the best holes played by the leading 
men, we find Mr. Tait at the top of the list with a selected round 
of 64; Mr. Hilton and Park 65 each, Vardon 68, and Taylor 70. 
Predictions that the Championship would be won in 318 were 
falsified by the result: Harry Vardon, 307; Park, 308; Mr. 
Hilton, 309 ; while 319 represented the last on the prize list. 

Next day at the St. Nicholas Club, Prestwick, Vardon again 
headed the list with 150; Herd, second, 152. During the 
remainder of the season, his career was that of an Alexander the 
Great or a Napoleon ; indeed he has been not inaptly termed the 
Napoleon of golf. We put into tabulated form his victories after 
he left Prestwick, his scores, and those of the runners up :— 


Windermere . . 140 Taylor . . 142 
Norbury N. Surrey . 148 Braid . : . 11 
Carnoustie. . 158 Herd . . 161! 
Elie (4 rounds) . . 800 Kay. . 803 
Newcastle, co. Down . Qualified in score, and won 


final by match play. 


Lytham and St. Anne’s . 148 Herd ‘ 159 each 
Taylor . 

Manchester (18 holes) . 72 Herd . . 

Barton-on-Sea (18 holes) 84 Herd . . . 87 


During this period he was once defeated, at Sheringham, 
where Taylor scored 157, Vardon 161. Attention must be called 
to the champion’s play at Newcastle, co. Down, and at Lytham. 
In Ireland the other finalist was Taylor, who, although he played 
the first nine holes in 39, was no less than seven down, and, 
finishing in 82, was eleven down on the round, Vardon holing 
out in the incredibly low total of 71. These were the figures he 
afterwards put on record at Lytham, where the ‘par’ is given as 


' In match play Vardon beat Fernie, Braid, and, in the final, Taylor. 
NO. XLIV. VOL. VIII. x 
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75; seven times in his first round he holed in two from his 
approach. Now, wherein does the champion’s superiority consist ? 
It will be seen that many of his victories were won by a narrow 
enough margin, one or two strokes; but, evidently, he has 
something in his favour over and above the rest, for one can 
hardly ascribe such a series of successes to luck pure and simple. 
He drives a very long ball from the tee, but others seem to drive 
as far ; it appears to the writer, so far as he can judge from one 
or two opportunities of watching Vardon’s play, that he generally 
gains a very marked advantage from the great power of his second 
shot with a wooden club, which carries him so far that either he 
is on the green, or so close to it that he has a very short and easy 
pitch, while the others have an approach of forty or fifty yards 
or more. This in the course of a day’s play must tell its own — 
tale; especially as Vardon, once on the green, has such an un- 
rivalled knowledge of strength, that time after time he lays his 
first putt within three inches of the hole, thus leaving himself far 
less than his due proportion of shortish, but withal missable, putts 
to hole out. As Jamie Anderson used to say, when play is really 
first class, there ts no putting—and it is just these two points in 
‘Napoleon’s’ game that seem to set him on a higher level. Park, 
unfortunately, did not compete against him, except in the Cham- 
pionship ; but it is satisfactory to learn that, after sundry bicker- 
ings, a match for a substantial stake has been arranged, which 
will be played at North Berwick and Ganton in the early summer. 
Vardon in September reduced the record of his home green from 
67 to 66, 35 out, 31 home. 

At the Royal and Ancient Autumn meeting, Mr. H. de Zoete, 
the Cambridge cricketer, leaped into sudden fame by winning the 
medal with a grand score of 80, made on a very bad day, when 
water was lying all over the Links. He followed this up next 
morning with 81, in a handicap scoring match. 

Hoylake Autumn Meeting saw some magnificent play: Mr. 
John Ball, junr., 76 and 79; Mr. Hilton 77 and 74, each winning 
the medal on the first and second days respectively. Mr. Hilton’s 
74 is a record for medal returns, and ties with Braid’s record. 
Mr. John Graham, junr., however, in the same week reduced this 
by a stroke, in a private match : 

Out: 
Home: 433355644=37 


Mr. Hilton at Lytham and St. Anne’s, in very bad weather, 
was not very far behind Vardon’s sensational performance, if we 
make allowance for the day; 77+80=157 was unapproachable. 
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Turning to other matters, the Rules of Golf Committee for 
some months have been engaged in an exhaustive revision of the 
rules. Golfing pundits are plied with as many conundrums as 
the correspondence editor of a popular journal : What is to be done 
if a dead worm, half in its hole, half out, is between your ball and 
the hole? IfI drive my ball and impale it on a spike of barbed 
wire, must I play it or lose the hole? B’s caddie jogs A’s arm, 
causing him to miss a six-inch putt; what happens, (ij) in match 
play, (ii) in medal play? I drove a very fine ball, but it was 
caught in a bunker; ought I not to be allowed to take it out 
and drop without penalty? Shade of Allan Robertson, what a 
question! All the lawgivers of history would be powerless to 
anticipate such queries as these, but it may be hoped that, if the 
revised code is adopted, much will be found clear that now is 
obscure, and that the phraseology is such as will allow the much- 
vexed ghost of Lindley Murray to abide in final peace. 

The following, too, is a nice point. A golfer, his countenance 
wreathed in smiles betokening every appearance of satisfaction, 
addressed the writer thus: ‘I say, I gave those fellows behind 
a bit of my tongue; we hadn’t lost our ball, but we couldn’t find 
it, and they drove into us.’ Now it is stated in the ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy’ of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, that when you say of a 
thing ‘It can’t be lost,’ what you really mean is, ‘It.can’t be 
found,’ and, doubtless, something of the sort happened here. 
But, with deference to one’s amiable friend, it may be submitted 
that the average golfer acting on the spur of the moment, and 
possibly in his turn hustled by those behind him, would have 
some little difficulty in discriminating such a fine-drawn point. 
It would have delighted John Duns Scotus, the ‘ Doctor Sub- 
tilitatis,’ or William Occam, and those scholastic philosophers 
of the fourteenth century, who disputed as to how many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle. 

Perhaps the writer may here suggest to his colleagues on the 
Revision Committee that they would do well to indicate the 
procedure appropriate in cases where a ball is not lost, but cannot 
be found; in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, and 


combined intelligence might formulate a rule satisfactory to all 
concerned. 
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THE MOONLIGHT TRIAL: 
A STORY OF THE POONA PONY DERBY 


BY MAJOR HAMYLTON FAIRLEIGH 


In the Bombay Presidency there was no better judge of an 
‘Arab’ than Captain Arthur Maddison, of the Ghorpurri 
Dragoons, who, seated on a bench at the stables of Abdul Karim, 
the famous horse-dealer, was conversing with that magnate, and 
watching with the keen appreciation of a connoisseur the move- 
ments of a remarkably handsome pair of ponies being trotted out 
for his inspection. 

Which to select ? It was a knotty point. Their action left 
nothing to be desired. So far as the eye could judge, there was 
not a pin to choose between them. Real beauties both ; save for 
a white star on the forehead of one, lacked by the other, they 
were as like as two peas. In colour, burnt chestnut, with tawny 
manes and tails ; the network of veins showing vividly through 
their delicate, glossy skins, indicated blood of a good stock. The 
small, game, staglike heads, the large mild eyes full of intelligence 
and latent fire, the proud, arching necks, the broad chests and 
muscular shoulders, the deep, rounded bartels, the powerful 
quarters, large hocks and clean, well-dropped legs, proved them 
to be no unworthy representatives of a long line of illustrious 
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ancestors. Of the pure Nejd race, their pedigrees, faithfully 
recorded, had been handed down as heirlooms by generations of 
sons of the desert. . 

Captain Maddison’s experience as a judge of horseflesh had 
been acquired by a regular attendance, year after year, at the 
Bombay stables; and he had paid dearly for it. Each year, 
with the advent of the steamers bringing horses from Arabia for 
the Indian market, he would, moth-like, flutter back to the centre 
of attraction, where his wings had been so often singed. In the 
Poona Station Orders for October and November would regularly 
appear the following announcement: ‘The undermentioned 
officer is granted ten days’ leave of absence to Bombay. Captain 
A. Maddison, Ghorpurri Dragoons;’ and his friends would 
remark smilingly, ‘ There’s Maddison off again in quest of his 
equine wonder!’ 

Maddison’s ill-luck at racing was notorious, and men had 
grown shy of backing any horse in which he was known to be 
interested. He had owned many good horses and ponies, yet, 
somehow or other, his colours had never been seen to the fore in 
any race really worth winning. His stable seemed to be visited 
by all the ills that horseflesh is heir to. His animals would 
break down in training, or else a rival would manage to bring 
out something just a wee bit better than his own. Nevertheless, 
undaunted by his misfortunes, Maddison would always return 
smiling to the scratch, ever ready to back his fancy, pinning 
his faith to that elusive phantom so dear to the imagination of 
racing men, the great ‘coup’ that he should some day pull off 
and thereby win back all his losings. 

‘Well, Sahib, what do you think of them?’ asked Abdul 
Karim, after the ponies had been put through all their paces and 
were being walked quietly up and down. 

‘The handsomest pair I’ve ever seen,’ answered Maddison, 
enthusiastically. He was always candid with Abdul Karim, 
as the two were old friends, and the Arab never tried to impose 
upon him. ‘I should like much to buy them both; but,’ in a 
regretful voice, ‘I fear the price will be beyond my means, and I 
must content myself with one, if he is to be had on reasonable 
terms.’ 

‘The owner will not sell them separately, as they are so well 
matched,’ said Abdul Karim. ‘The price he asks for the pair is 
two thousand rupees; but as you are an old customer, I think 
I could induce him to part with them for a trifle less. Take 

my advice, Sahib, and buy them. You will never regret your 
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bargain. It is a chance of making up for your past ill-luck that 
may never occur again. There is a secret about these ponies 
which I don’t mind confiding to you. They are half-brothers. 
The one without-the star isas good as he looks, and is remark- 
able both for speed and endurance. Amber Cloud is the name 
given him by his Arab owner. The other pony, Starlight, though 
equally speedy, is not such a good stayer. The pair were 
tried thoroughly in Arabia, and it was found that, at any distance 
over three-quarters of a mile, Amber Cloud could beat Starlight 
easily. If you buy them both, you could easily sell Starlight for 
a good price, should you wish to do so.’ 

The temptation proved irresistible. After a little hesitation 
and some qualms of conscience, as he pondered on the em- 
barrassed state of his finances and the danger of plunging 
deeper into the quagmire of debt, Maddison hardened his heart 
and closed with the offer. He comforted himself with the 
reflection that he was but following out the precepts of the 
good old adage, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have;’ and he was 
possessed of the gambler’s superstition that, if he failed to back 
his luck when it came it would never return. 

Maddison despatched the ponies to an old schoolfellow named 
Williams, an officer of the Nizam’s police at Hyderabad, and a 
great sportsman, begging him to put them into training for 
three months and then try them a mile. The result proved the 
correctness of Abdul Karim’s asseveration. Williams wrote that 
at the trial Amber Cloud had left Starlight standing still. 
* Amber Cloud,’ he continued, ‘should prove a perfect gold mine 
to you; the pony is a real flyer, and, bar accidents, you have the. 
Poona Pony Derby in the hollow of your palm. Iadvise you not 
to let him run in the meantime, but keep him for the big races 
at Poona in the autumn. As for Starlight, he is a good pony, 
too, with a rare turn of speed, but wants time. I should not be 
surprised if he won a race for you some day.’ Williams pro- 
posed to keep both the ponies in the meantime in training at 
Hyderabad, to which Maddison assented. 

Amber Cloud remained under Williams’ care until August of 
that year, when Maddison, in order to personally supervise his 
final preparation for the great race, had him sent to Poona. 

It soon leaked out that Maddison had a‘ dark ’un’ in training 
for the Pony Derby, and he had to submit to the usual amount 
of chaff from his brother officers. He bore it all good-humouredly, 
the most his tormentors could drag out of him in reply being, 
‘They laugh loudest who laugh last. Perhaps some of you 
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fellows will grin on the other side of your faces when settling 
day comes.’ About Amber Cloud’s form he kept resolutely silent. 
He had had so many disappointments previously, in some of 
which his friends had participated, that he was determined this 
time to stand or fall alone. If his pony should fail to perform 
the wonders expected of him, no one should be able to reproach 
him with having inveigled the unwary into risking their money 
in an unprofitable speculation. 

Now there was at that time in Poona one of those private 
syndicates, a racing owners’ union, the curse of the Indian Turf, 
known to the initiated as ‘The Chor and Loocher Confederacy,’ 
whose sole aim and object was to enrich themselves at the public 
expense by fair means or foul. Many of its members knew little 
about horses and cared less, regarding the noble animals merely 
as a means to an end, that of gaining money with the least 
possible trouble and risk to themselves. Hence it may be 
deduced that these gentry were not gifted with any too fine a 
perception of the delicate distinction between fair play and sharp 
practice. Maddison’s persistent ill-luck may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that in the racing field it was with competitors 
of this stamp that he was obliged to contend. 

‘The Chor and Loocher Confederacy’ disapproved strongly 
of the principles laid down in the second clause of the ‘ Rules 
on Betting,’ ‘You cannot win where you cannot lose.’ What 
they did approve of was the ‘ Heads I win, tails you-lose’ system ; 
which practice they had reduced to a fine art. Their method of 
procedure was simple. They owned a large stable of horses and 
ponies, whose relative form they of course knew accurately, and 
when starting three or four animals, purporting to belong to differ- 
ent owners, for each race, they understood which to back, while 
the public remained in the dark. The number of handicaps they 
won was surprising. If, however, for any important event there 
should be entered a dangerous candidate whose form was unknown 
to them, they would suggest to the owner the desirability of 
trying his horse against one of theirs, so as to obviate the 
possibility of a surprise. Native owners lent themselves readily 
to this species of device, only too glad of the opportunity of 
betting on a certainty. If the general public chose to back them 
‘ stiff ‘uns,’ argued the Confederacy, ‘more fools they, and they 
were rightly served for meddling with matters about which they 
knew nothing; while as for the bookmakers, whose hands, like 
those of the Somali, were against every man, and every man’s 
hands against them, they, of course, were lawful prey. 

During the present season, the ‘Chor and Loocher’ gang had 
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been exceptionally lucky, nearly all the best races of the year 
hitherto having been won by their stable. The Pony Derby they 
considered to be already within their grasp; for their champion, 
Fugleman, held an unbeaten record, whilst Clarionet, their 
second string, had also proved himself capable of great things. 
The reports brought to them by their touts of the fine form 
displayed in his exercise gallops by Amber Cloud caused them 
some uneasiness, to dispel which they decided to ask Maddison 
to consent to a trial between his pony and Fugleman, over a 
mile, the distance of the race. The leading members of the 
gang, after a careful consultation, deputed Glibly, a sporting 
lawyer, one of the most unscrupulous of their adherents, to 
approach Maddison on the subject. Maddison, turning a deaf 
ear to the specious arguments adduced by this wily tempter, 
declined firmly to accede to his request, declaring in plain terms 
that he disapproved of sharp practice, and that he regarded the 
proposal as little short of an insult. The temptation was 
certainly a strong one. There could be no question of the 
advantage to be derived from a trial, since Glibly had informed 
him that he had the best reasons for knowing that Fugleman 
held all the competitors in the Poona Derby safe, with the 
solitary exception of Amber Cloud. To back the winner of the 
trial, therefore, would be to bet with an almost absolute certainty 
of winning. 

The ‘Chor and Loocher Confederacy’ resented deeply 
Maddison’s refusal to become a party to their nefarious project, 
and, while vowing vengeance, were resolved, since they had 
failed to attain their object by direct means, to compass it by 
foul. Amber Cloud’s stable was in Maddison’s compound in the 
cavalry lines at Ghorpurri, and was not easy of access, for it was 
watched jealously by day by a trooper orderly, while at night 
Doorga, the Padesi syce, slept i in the verandah across the entrance. 
The pony was ridden in his training gallops by Maddison’s 


riding boy, a brother of the orderly. 


The Confederacy were of opinion that to offer a bribe to 
either the orderly or his brother would be too dangerous an 
experiment, and they determined therefore to square the syce. 
Had they but known it, they could not have selected a more 
unpromising instrument for the execution of their design. 
Maddison had saved Doorga’s life in the Afghan War; the 
faithful fellow, ever mindful of his debt of gratitude, worshipped 
his master. with a blind devotion, and would have made any 
sacrifice for his sake. Doorga, knowing how much depended on 
the result of the Pony Derby, was deeply interested in the 
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welfare of Amber Cloud, and tended his charge with unwearying 
vigilance and unflagging zeal. 

Maddison, after his interview with Glibly, suspecting that an 
attempt might be made to ‘nobble’ the pony or to get at him in 
some way, had warned Doorga to be on his guard. Consequently. 
Doorga was not surprised when a stranger, a caste fellow of his 
own, whose acquaintance he had made a few days previously in 
the bazaar, and who had seemed suspiciously anxious to make 
friends with him, broached the subject of a trial, promising him 
a handsome reward if he would bring Amber Cloud to the race- 
course on a night to be fixed thereafter. Doorga asking for time. 
to consider the matter, returned home and informed his master. 

‘The scoundrels!’ muttered Maddison, angrily, ‘I thought 
they’d be up to some devilry, but hardly expected to have my 
suspicions so soon confirmed. I wish I could lay hold of them and 
get them prosecuted for bribery. But they are too crafty for 
that. This affair is being conducted through native agency, and 
the names of the real culprits would never transpire. They 
shall be paid back in their own coin,’ he exclaimed suddenly ; 
‘hoist with their own petard. Since they are so anxious for a 
trial, they shall have one, but not the trial they want. Starlight 
shall run against Fugleman, and they will think he is Amber Gloud. 
That will be a joke. They will be playing my game instead 
of their own, for the trial will give me an accurate indication of 
the relative form of Amber Cloud and Fugleman.’ 

Doorga, on being informed of the plan, chuckled with delight 
at the prospect of checkmating the Sahib’s enemies, and pocket- 
ing at the same time a handsome sum; for the Confederacy’s 
emissary had promised to give him fifty rupees immediately 
before the trial, and another fifty on its conclusion. Maddison 
next wired to Williams at Hyderabad, directing him to send 
Starlight by rail to Khirkee, where he arranged for his reception. 
by Douglas, one of the Governor’s aides-de-camp, who promised 
to have him stabled at Ganesh Khind. Starlight arrived safely 
the following day. Maddison: communicated his scheme to 
Douglas, who entered thoroughly into the joke and promised his 
assistance. With the aid of a paint-brush and some brown paint, 
the star on the new arrival’s forehead having been obliterated, he 
remained an exact counterpart of Amber Cloud. Thesame night | 
a change of quarters was effected, Amber Cloud being removed 
to Ganesh Khind, and Starlight replacing him at Ghorpurri. 

The Confederacy laid their plans with considerable fore- 
thought, fixing for the trial the night of the Gunners’ Ball, 
to which everyone in Poona had been invited, and at which, they 
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calculated, Maddison would certainly be present. There should 
be little fear of interruption on such an occasion. At about 
ten o’clock on the night in question, Starlight, closely muffled 
and hooded, was led by Doorga through byways to the Poona 
racecourse. Arrived there, he was swiftly stripped and saddled 
under the superintendence of the strange Padesi. The Padesi, 
after giving the English jockey deputed to ride a leg-up, slipped a 
bundle of five-rupee notes into Doorga’s hands, and tapping signifi- 
cantly the handle of a knife that hung at his girdle, warned him 
to keep a discreet tongue in his head. Fugleman, ridden also by 
an English jockey, now emerged from the gloom, and joining his 
rival moved slowly towards the racecourse. The moon, which 
had been hitherto concealed behind the clouds, came suddenly 
out and shed a flood of yellow light over the scene, illuminating 
brightly the racecourse, the parade-ground, and the white canton- 
ment roads. Save a belated Mahratta villager trudging wearily 
along the Sholapore road, not a soul was stirring in the vicinity. 
The silence of the night was unbroken except by the chatter of 
the flying foxes and the occasional how! of a pariah dog. 

Fugleman was a light grey, almost white ; so the pair as they 
trotted round to the starting-post were easily distinguishable 
in the bright moonlight. On the race-stand were Harvey and 
Jackson, stop-watches in hand, straining their eyes eagerly to 
catch the starter’s signal. At last the flash of a bull’s lantern 
warned them that the trial had begun. Just as the ponies started, 
the moon became partially obscured by a passing cloud. Their 
two figures could be discerned close together, but in the dim light 
it was impossible to make out which was leading. When they 
entered the straight the grey had slightly the best of it, but the 
chestnut stuck gamely to his quarters and made a gallant struggle 
for the lead, and it was only after a ding-dong finish that Fugleman, 
all out, passed the judge’s box a length in front of his opponent. 

‘ Too close to be pleasant,’ remarked Harvey to his companion. 
‘There was not more than seven pounds between them. But 
with Smithers up on Fugleman, that means another seven pounds 
in favour of our nag; for I know that Meer Kassim is to ride 
Amber Cloud in the race. Bar accidents, we can’t lose.’ 
Curiously enough the simple Mahratta villager, who chanced to 
_ pass the stand in time to witness the finish, came to an exactly 

opposite conclusion. 

‘Capital,’ said he to himself in excellent English. ‘Amber 
Cloud has at least a stone in hand. The biters will be bit this 
journey. I think I’ve got them on toast.’ 
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At the lotteries which were held the evening. before the race, 
Fugleman was made a hot favourite, Maddison making a point 
of bidding him up, though he had not the least intention of 
buyinghim. He was eventually knocked down to the Confederacy 
for. fifteen hundred rupees. 

‘I believe that beggar Maddison must have got wind of the 
trial,’ said Harvey to his confederates, ‘or he would not have 
been so precious anxious to back our nag. We've had to pay a 
deuced stiff price for our chance, but it’s merely putting our 
money down to pick it up again.’ 

Amber Cloud was sold to his owner for sixty rupees, no one 
caring to risk much money on him, after noting the high bids 
made by Maddison for Fugleman. The remaining ponies fetched 
moderate prices only, the race being regarded as a foregone 
conclusion for the Confederacy’s champion. 

On the following afternoon the grand stand was densely packed 
with spectators, the gay toilets of the ladies and the rich costumes 
of the native chiefs making a brave show. The stand enclosure 
and the betting ring were also crowded, while there was a constant 
flow of visitors to the paddock, where the competitors for each 
race were paraded for inspection. On two sides of the ring were 
the stalls of the bookmakers, and these gentry were now doing & 
brisk business with the crowd of eager backers struggling and 
jostling to get a good view of the betting lists. 

The Poona Derby, the great event of the day, was about to be 
run off, and no sooner had the numbers of the competitors been 
signalled on the board than there was a fierce rush to ‘get on’ 
the favourite, for the whisper had spread abroad that it was ‘ Lom- 
bard Street to a China orange’ on Fugleman. There were only 
seven starters—an unusually small number for the Poona Derby, 
for many owners had scratched their ponies at the last moment, 
deeming their chance of success against the Confederacy’s repre- 
sentative quite hopeless. 

At the outset even money was to be had about Fugleman, but- 
he rose swiftly in the betting till backers were obliged to lay 
3 to 1 on, at which price he found no lack of supporters. Against 
the remaining competitors the odds varied from 6 to 1 to 12 to 1. 
Amber Cloud was quoted at twelves, but no one was venturesome 
enough to back him-—-yet. Maddison was patiently awaiting the 
opportunity which he knew would come. 

And now the ponies emerged from the paddock and filed past 
the stand, preparatory to the preliminary canter. Fugleman, 
ridden by Smithers, wearing the Confederacy’s colours, magpie 
jacket, black cap, resembled in size an officer’s charger rather 
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than a 18 hands 3 inches pony, and by his enormous stature quite 
dwarfed his diminutive opponents. The first to turn, he came 
tearing down the course with long raking stride, all fire and 
ardour, reaching and pulling at his bit, and giving his jockey as 
much as he could do to control him, looking, as his admirers 
declared, a winner all over. The backers of the favourite were 
so delighted with the appearance of their idol that they paid 
but little attention to the remainder of the field. When Amber 
Cloud, with Meer Kassim, the famous Mahomedan jockey, up, 
colours, green jacket and cap, lolloped lazily past, looking as if he 
had never been in a hurry in his life, no comment was passed 
upon him except by a young lady, who remarked in compassionate 
tones to Douglas, the aide-de-camp, who was standing beside her — 

‘What a pretty creature! What a lovely mane and tail he 
has! But the poor little thing looks as if he was half asleep. 
It is a shame, I declare, to take him out of his comfortable stable, 
and make him run against a great big horse like Fugleman. 
Captain Maddison ought to have had more sense.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if the poor little thing were to wake 
up before the end of the race; and if he beats Fugleman, I will 
make you a present of a dozen pairs of gloves—that is, if I can find 
any small enough to fit you,’ answered her companion, gallantly. 

‘Oh, how kind of you, Captain Douglas!’ replied the girl, 
clapping her hands delightedly ; ‘ that will be nice. Now I shall 
be very much interested in the result of the race.’ 

The ponies had nearly reached the starting post, and still 
Maddison gave no sign. At last, Bowman, the Leviathan book- 
maker, disgusted at the slackness of business, roared out in 
a stentorian voice, ‘Back your fancy, gents! Favourites don’t 
always win, or I shouldn’t be here. Any price outsiders, twenty 
to one, bar three. Two thousand to a hundred; twenty 
thousand to a thousand against Sunflower, Marmion, Lancer, or 
Amber Cloud.’ 

The words had scarcely left his lips when a voice at his elbow 
remarked quietly, ‘Done with you; Amber Cloud; a thousand 
rupees to twenty thousand,’ and the bet was duly recorded 
in the name of Captain Maddison. 

At this moment a deep murmur from the crowd, a vigorous 
ringing of the bell, a simultaneous turning of every face towards 
the starting-post, announced that the great race had begun. A 
magpie jacket was seen immediately to shoot to the front and to 
take a strong lead of several lengths. 

‘Why, what the deuce is Smithers about?’ exclaimed in 
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disgusted tones one of Fugleman’s backers, an old racegoer. ‘I 
never saw him make such a fool of himself before. He’ll strangle 
the pony before they’re halfway round.’ He was reassured when 
a friend beside him, with a race-glass, said: ‘It’s all right. It’s 
Clarionet, the Confederacy’s second string, making the running. 
A fast-run race will suit Fugleman.’ 

The speaker was right. Ere the half-mile post was reached, 
- Clarionet, having done what he was wanted to do, took a 
back place for the remainder of the performance, leaving the 
principal part to be enacted by his stable companion. The pace 
was indeed a cracker; so hot was it, that at the bend for home, 
there were only two ponies left in the race, the remainder of 
the field having been completely spread-eagled. On entering the 
straight, Fugleman and Amber Cloud were racing neck and neck 
with each other, the issue of the struggle reduced to a duel 
between the favourite and the outsider. The members of the 
Confederacy now expected to see a repetition of the dress rehearsal 
performed at the moonlight trial. It was a moment of intense 
excitement for backers who, almost to a man, had dashed on 
the favourite. Smithers, while becoming disagreeably aware that - 
his mount was tiring at every stride, noticed with surprise and 
alarm that his antagonist was full of running. The parts played 
at the trial were, in some inexplicable manner, being reversed. 
The pace had told on Fugleman more heavily than had been 
expected. The pair were rapidly nearing the winning post, and 
were still running locked together, not a nose between them. 
Smithers, feeling the case to be desperate, sought to intimidate Meer 
Kassim by volleys of abuse ; but the Mahomedan, without chang- 
ing a muscle, sat as still as a mouse in the saddle, paying no 
heed to the objurgations of his opponent. Smithers next tried a 
very old dodge, which he had found to pay sometimes with 
inexperienced jockeys. Lifting his whip he began to thrash his 
boot vigorously, hoping to induce Meer Kassim to flog Amber 
Cloud and thereby throw him out of his stride. The Mahomedan, 
however, was far too wary a bird to be taken by chaff of that 
kind—not undeservedly had he been dubbed the ‘Fordham of 
India.’ He was as good a judge of pace as was Smithers himself, 
and he knew that he had the race in hand. Nevertheless, he was 
resolved not to expose Amber Cloud’s form by winning too 
easily ; and it was not till within a few lengths of the judge’s 
box that, by a slight pressure of the legs, he caused the chestnut 
to forge ahead, winning the Pony Derby by half a length, one of 
the most exciting ever witnessed on the Poona Racecourse. 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE NIPIGON 


BY HON. J. N. KIRCHHOFFER 


Do ycu know the blackened timber—do you know that racing stream 

With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and dream 

To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going, with our rods and reels and traces, 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 

For the Red Gods call us out and we must go! 

We must go—go—away from here, &e. 
The Feet of the Young Men—Rvupvyarp Kiruine. 


-I now know from actual experience that the Nipigon is the 


finest trout-fishing river in America. But far back in the long- 
ago years, ere yet my good luck had taken me into that neighbour- 
hood, we used to smile with incredulity at the rumours, which 
even then began to be bruited abroad among the nations, of 
prodigious speckled trout—and lots of them—in that stream. 
‘Two-pounders galore,’ men said in those days, when amongst 
us a trout of 1 lb. was thought to be no small potatoes ; 
‘3-pounders in great plenty; 4-pounders often; 5-pounders not 
seldom ; 6-pounders occasionally ;’ and here the courage of the 
narrator generally began to waver. But he would resume: 
‘I know a man who fished there.’ 
caught 6-pounders ?’ 
‘Yes, and 7-pounders.’ 
‘Thunder! this beats the eleven men in buckram grown out 
of two. Seven-pound speckled trout?’ . 
~*Yes. Speckled trout.’ 
‘Brook trout ?’ 
‘Yes. Just the same fish, only bigger.’ 
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*Seven-pound brook trout? Well, I have heard fish stories, 
but this takes the jack-knife ! ’ 

‘ All I know about it is that Smiff is a trustworthy man. He 
was there, and he told me so.’ 

‘Then I’ll send the jack-knife to Smiff.’ 

Such was the tenor of many of our conversations on the great 
subject of trout twenty years ago. But ‘ vidth and visdom grows 
together, Samivel,’ and at fifty or ‘by ’r Lady, inclining to three 
score,’ the irrational incredulity of twenty years ago has quite 
passed away. One knows that Smiff, having been an angler, was 
a truthful man. One has learned that there are greater trout on 
earth than were dreamed of in our young philosophy, and perhaps 
one has gone a-fishing on the Nipigon himself. Seven-pounders 
quotha! Why, they will tell you tales of speckled trout taken in 
those ice-cold waters of 10 lb. in weight! At this distance, one 
may say without rashness that a speckled trout of over 10 Ib. is 
a very large fish. Two hundred dollars was offered some years 
ago by an American millionaire for a genuine 10-pounder. The 
offer still stands, we are told by the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s agent at 
Red Rock. It has been whispered to and fro from Red Rock to 
James Bay in all fashions of the Ojibway dialect, and yet the 
American millionaire still has his (presumably ill-gotten) 200 
dollars in the bank. As, notwithstanding the entire veracity which 
distinguishes anglers above other individuals, one finds a shade 
of difficulty in getting a lot of simple 4- and 5-pounders accepted — 
at a moment’s notice, it may be well at this point to give some 
authentic information about the weight of Nipigon trout. At 
the Hudson’s Bay post at Red Rock, one quarter of a mile from 
Nipigon station, Mr. Flanagan, Hudson’s Bay Co.’s agent and 
fishing inspector, used to keep a record of fishing parties since 
1874, and ‘catches of largest trout’ since 1880. In that year a 
party of three rods from Sault St. Marie, took 500 fish averaging 
3 Ib. each. An Ohio party of six rods took 320 fish weighing 
900 lb., largest 64 lb. 

In 1881 Mr. Maitland of Edinburgh and his wife in seven 
weeks took 295 trout, average 24 lb., largest 64 lb. From July 6 
to 17 Messrs. Heath and Delunge of Toronto, with three Arntons 
of Montreal, took 134 trout averaging 2 lb., largest 54 lb. From 
July 18 to August 7 four Cincinnati rods took 300 trout, average 
3 lb., largest 6 lb. Eight Ohio men, from August 7 to 19, took 
100 trout, average 23 lb., largest 6} lb. From August 9 to 15 four 
Rock Island rods took 76 trout, average 1 lb., largest 6,4, lb., which 
seems particularly trustworthy owing to the accuracy with which 
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the ,; lb. is recorded. From August 27 to September 2 
L. R. O’Brien and George A. Mackenzie of Toronto took 76 fish 
weighing 171 lb., largest 5 lb. 

In 1882 forty-eight rods were in the river. The largest trout 
taken weighed 649 lb., the next 6 lb., the third 54 lb.—all these 
by American parties. 

In 1883 the Bishop of Georgia took a 64-pounder ; fifty-seven 
rods were on the river, and the tally of ‘ largest’ showed, besides 
the big fish of the Apostolic Successor, one fish of 64 lb., one 
of 6 Ib., one of 52 Ib., four of 54 lb., three of 5} lb., six of 5 Ib., 
and three of 44 Ib. 

In 1884 the Church again beat the record—Rev. Canon 
Mackay having taken on August 17 forty trout in eleven hours, 
including one of 6 lb. and two of 4 Ib. Mr. J. G. A. Creighton and 
wife, of Ottawa, in fourteen days took 364 trout, including one 
of 64 lb., two over 6 Ib., one of 54 lb., and two of 5 Ib. 

In 1885 sixty-four rods fished the stream. This year 7-pounders 
were first recorded by a perfectly trustworthy Pennsylvania party 
of two rods. Between August 12 and 21 they took one of 73 lb. 


and one of 7} lb. Two trout of over 6 lb. were caught by other 


parties, and a large number over 5 lb. 

In 1886 a party of four rods, including Mr. W. D. Matthews, 
President of the Toronto Board of Trade, are reported as having 
taken in thirteen days 243 trout, including one of 7} lb., two of 
7 lb., one of 6 lb., sixteen of 5 lb., twenty-six of 4 lb. and sixty- 
four of 3 lb. This dwarfs into insignificance almost all the other 
catches of the year, though several of over 6 lb. are recorded. 
Since that date there is rarely a season that trout over 7 lb. are 
not reported. 

Now, where, some of my readers will ask, is Nipigon? It is 
on the north shore of Lake Superior, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, about a day and a half’s journey from 
Montreal or Toronto. That no time may be lost, it would be well 
for the incoming angler to arrange beforehand for his guides and 
supplies to be in readiness on the arrival of the train. This can 
be done at a day’s notice, by corresponding with the agent of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. at this point. He makes a specialty of out- 
fitting parties going up stream. 

On August 15, 1891, Harry Munn and the writer took the 
train east from Port Arthur to reach Nipigon at 7 p.m. A large 
party of Americans had come across from Duluth on the boat 
that morning to spend.a week up the river. There were six 
gentlemen and eight ladies, including one very pretty girl, and 
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they had supplies with them which included every delicacy you 
could ask for in a first-class hotel. They had eight canoes and 
sixteen Indian guides. Of course, it took a considerable time the 
next morning to get such a party under weigh, but we, too, soon 
had our little outfit ready. Métis, or Indians well acquainted 
with the river, are a necessity even to visitors experienced in the 
canoe navigation of swift streams. The Nipigon is a very much 
broken and rapid river, falling over 300 feet in some forty miles 
by many rapids and currents, none of any great descent. A fall 
of ten inches in a mile makes a swift current, so you may know ! 
We had Charley de la Ronde as boss and steersman, at two 
dollars a day, with a young half-breed, Joe, at a dollar and a 
half, in the bow, and about 7 a.m. we started with these two in a 
bark canoe about twenty feet long, our tent and camp equipage 
(hired at small expense from the Company) and our eatables 
occupying with ourselves the centre of the boat. Passing under- 
neath the C. P. R. bridge which spans the gorge at a great height, 
we hurried on through Lake Helen, a lovely body of water some 
six miles long by a mile in width. Then, branching into the river 
channel, we pushed forward against the swift current until at 
noon we caught sight of the white breakers of the current that 
runs past Camp Alexander. Here we stopped for lunch, and 
while our guides were preparing the meal we quickly put our rods 
together, and prepared to take our first cast in the very trouty- 
looking water. ‘ Not much use,’ said Charley ; ‘too much fished 
here and sun too hot.’ Nevertheless about the third cast my 
companion rose and hooked a fine fish. In that roaring and 
tumbling water he gave great play of the steady dragging sort, 
keeping all the time in the heavy rapid, till after about fifteen 
minutes his strength failed and Charley was able to pass the net 
under a beautiful fish. How much did he weigh? Well, while 
in play we had estimated him at perhaps 5 lb., certainly 4 Ib., 
but he only pulled down the scale at 2? lb. However, here was 
a good beginning, and the guides quickly had him cleaned, rolled 
in oatmeal, and on to the pan. We rose one or two more without 
result, but soon were called to lunch. How delicious was this 
our first taste of the Nipigon trout, fresh from those icy depths, 
and cooked as only these Indian guides seem to know how to do 
it! But we did not linger long over this meal. We decided to 
camp here for the night, and at two o’clock embarked again, 
crossed the long reach above the rapid, landed, and set off across 
the country to Cameron’s Pool. 

John Burroughs, in his ‘ Locusts and Wild Honey,’ says that 
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there is a good deal more written on the back of the speckled 
i trout than affords pleasure. When a man is beginning to be of 
1 ii weight to understand with Sir John Falstaff that ‘eight yards of 
ii uneven ground ’ may really have been ‘three score and ten miles 
if a foot,’ he is very apt to sit down and take a rest on the highest 
i hill that one crosses on the way to Cameron’s Pool. What a 
il - frightful piece of water that is! Tne winding path cuts across 
if a great curve of the river till, after a tramp of about half a league, 
q i you reach the edge of a wide circular pool—if pool it can be 
| ii called—whererall is roar and turmoiland white breakers and heaving 
a waters and yell and groan. From the north the river tumbles 
ih with rushes of spray some twenty-five feet over a succession of 
i ik ledges, and pours straight across the diameter of the circle in 
a mighty rollers that fall away to smooth swiftness only when they 
a almost touch the farther shore. There the current divides. Half 
i the volume runs down river to another leap, the white crest of 
which you see in* the distance. The other half races back in a 
Hy wild eddy, whose current sets close in shore and runs madly back 
i into the raging angle at the foot of the fall. Within the surging 
i rim of this maelstrém the water heaves and falls with tumultuous 
i and convulsive motion. Around the circle is no place where one 
| could wade out five yards without being whirled away and given 
to the furies of the mid-current to be bruised and torn upon the 
rocks beneath this demoniac ‘ pool.’ 

Cameron’s Pool may possibly seem a less dreadful place to 
one who has good luck there. Ours was poor. Though we saw 
several large fish rise at our flies, they all refused to take hold. 
From point to point we moved, and still the tale was the same. 
Jock Scott was no more taking than Fairy, Silver Doctor as un- 
successful as Turkey wing. At last Charlie picked up a ‘most 
i dilapidated remnant of a minnow from the beach and passed 

my fly hook tenderly through it. I gave a cast into the boiling 
ik waters. Ina moment it was swallowed and a huge fish was 
4 tearing out into the heaviest of the turbulent water ; whence, after 
f a hard fight, he was gradually extricated, and in fifteen minutes 
passed into the net. Here, indeed, was one of the fish we had 
if read of, and talked and dreamed about. He pulled down the 
scale at 5 lb. plump. Without delay Charley cut two strips out 
i of this trout’s belly, and in less than five minutes Munn and I 
were each fast in fish which, though less than half the size of this 
first monster, gave excellent sport. But there our success ended. 
it We hooked several others, but lost them in the tremendous pull 
i of the current, till, not wishing to be caught on the trail by dark- 
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ness, we reeled up and returned to camp, where we took a delicious 
revenge for the bad day upon the trout thereof. Broiled Indian 
fashion, t.e. skewered on the end of a pole and toasted before your 
fire, these fish, red fleshed and fat, are, I dare say, equal to anything 
set before the guests of Lucullus. 

Next morning ‘we got out at five o’clock to find Charley with 
tea and trout ready cooked, and having packed our traps, crossed 
the rapid and began the Long Portage. A path, well worn by 
many generations of the Hudson’s Bay Co. packers, leads 
one for a couple of miles over rocks and stones, up hill and 
through gorges. Over this the guides in successive journeys 
carry first your canoe, then the camp equipage and other outfit, 
so that it was high noon before we had got across and lunched. 
Here we met two Chicago gentlemen on their way home. ‘Fly- 
fishing very poor,’ they said, ‘ but lots of fish to be taken with bait, 
spoon, or phantom minnow.’ Now, instead of pushing onward up 
through Lake Jessie, we dropped down the stream to where a 
rocky wooded island divided the river in two. Leaving Munn 
anchored in the canoe to fish the western stream, I crossed the 
little island to try the boiling rapid on the east. My companion 
rose a large fish with his first cast, and hooked him at the second 
throw. My very first throw secured a fine fish, which, after some 
coaxing, I lured out of the current into a little bay, where Charley, 
up to his knees in water, speedily had him in the net. He 
weighed 2? lb. Turning to look at my companion, I found him 
still engaged; so, standing on my rocky -point overhanging the 
torrent, I made another cast. It seemed as though the whole 
river boiled up with trout, and I found I had three fish 
hooked. One of these Charley lost in the attempt to get him 
into the net, but two were secured. These, weighing only 1} lb. 
and 1} lb., were returned to the river. It was, as usual, the 
biggest one that got off. Just as I was preparing to cast again, 
a fine fish broke clear of the water about twenty feet away. 
Immediately I cast over him. He was up in an instant, rose 
fully two feet out of the water, and missed. Again I dropped the 
flies and again he came swiftly, this time to his fate. Away he 
went for the fall, some hundred feet below, but turned under the 
drag of the reel and ran straight up stream again. "What need to 
describe his play? He weighed 4} lb., and for vim and speed and 
changeful tactics, he was the liveliest fish I met on the river. It 
was quite evident now that fly-fishing had commenced in real 
earnest. For two hours my partner and I were constantly in fish, 
and though many fine ones were lost and small fish returned, we 
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had a good show left. Suddenly my rocky haunt was invaded by 
three of the young ladies of the Duluth party, who, without the 
slightest hesitation, all began to cast together off the rock. I at 
once laid down my rod, but their lines were speedily entangled, 
and it took some time to get them straightened out. While this 
was being done a good fish rose almost out of reach. After vain 
attempts to cast after him, one of the girls deliberately slid down 
over the edge of the rock into the foaming water, and holding on 
by the roots and branches underneath, scrambled on to a project- 
ing point, from which she cast her flies in triumph, and promptly 
hooked the fish. Then there was excitement, screams and in- 
structions were given by the other girls and by some of the 
gentlemen of the party who had come up, during all which time 
the young lady hung on to her fish, till presently Charley, seeing 
an opportunity, cleverly ran the net under a nice trout of 3 lb. 
Needless to say, however, the water had not been improved by 
the excitement, and but one other small fish rewarded the efforts 
of the party. By joining our catch with theirs, however, we had 
ample supply for the whole party, large as it was. Our camps 
were side by side. Their party contained some excellent 
musicians and good singers, and it was late before the ‘lights 
out ’ was sounded. 

Next morning we started soon after daylight, and ran to Split 
Rock, some two miles, Here there is a portage a quarter of a 
mile long. A mile and a quarter above there is another portage 
of fifty yards, and from there a run of a mile or so takes one to 
Pine Portage, at the foot of which we went into camp, and there 
remained till the homeward journey began, fishing there that 
forenoon. Our catch here was of much larger fish. Putting 
back into the water all that did not seem as large as the 2}-pounder 
with which my friend commenced the fun, we returned to shore 
at the end of two hours with ten fish of the following weights: 
two of 23 lb., two of 28 lb., two of 24 lb., two of 34 Ib., one of 
4 lb., one of 43 lb., one of 5 lb. 

In the noonday sunlight no trout rose at the fly, but they 
took a spoon or.a minnow, or a piece of fat pork which Charley 
put upon his hook. But in the evening, just as the last glint of 
the sunshine fell athwart the tall tree tops on the river, Charley 
anchored us in the middle of the Pine Portage current, and at 
once the fun began. My book of the catch shows as taken in an 
hour—for we were out for an hour only—two of 14 lb., three of 
14 lb., four of 2} lb., three of 2} two of 31b., and one of 3? 
besides those that were lost and smaller ones returned to the 
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river. The largest fish were taken on the Jock Scott and Silver 
Doctor. The trout, when hooked, generally ran straight up 
stream for fifty or sixty feet, making the best of the strong 
current. But there is too much dead pull about it to compare, 
in my mind, with some smaller trout in lighter streams. That 
evening the Duluth party camped at the upper end of the portage, 
and their enormous retinue soon absorbed all the trout that we 
could spare. 

The next day was a specimen day on the Nipigon—trout 
rising freely everywhere, beautiful weather, and we with nothing 
to do but fish, eat, sleep, read, or lounge. By a quarter to five 
we had finished an early breakfast, and were well away on the 
path to Hamilton’s Pool. The pool proper is not unlike 
Cameron’s Pool in shape and general aspect, though a much 
less dreadful body of hurrying water. A little above where the 
river enters there are two small islands. At the point opposite 
the foot of the lower, my companion made his first cast, and was 
instantly engaged. A little lower down I secured one good fish 
of 31b., and almost immediately afterwards a double catch of 
2} lb. and 24 1b. By the time I had mastered this lot, Munn 
had taken I do not know how many more. In fact, ‘he lost 
count, and outgrabe in despair,’ in trying to keep track of them ; 
but by nine o’clock, when Charley called us to breakfast, we had 
twenty-three fish, none less than 1# lb. For half an hour after 
breakfast the trout rose greedily, and then, like the beaver in 
‘The Hunting of the Snark,’ ‘ they became unaccountably shy.’ 
Towards evening a New Jersey party, father and son, came up 
the river. They had stopped en rowte to British Columbia for 
two days’ fishing, and they wished to send a firkin of salted trout 
to friends in Montreal. By offering them our evening’s catch 
we were set free to kill all we could with clear consciences. The 
trout were in very good humour, yet our two rods only took 
eighteen in two hours. Five of these were under regulation size, 
and were thrown back. The other thirteen ranged from 2 lb. 
to 41b. Our failure to take more was due to too much luck, 
and too little. Munn was occupied for thirty-five minutes with | 
a monster, hooked the first cast. We saw this fish wallowing on 
the surface several times during the long strain of playing 
him in the great current. At last he was within ten feet of the 
net, when up went his big square tail and he had broken away ; 
This trout would not have been indecent enough to weigh less 
than 7 lb. I was myself occupied for a still greater time with a 
treble catch of 3 lb., 24 lb., and 14 lb., all three of which Charley 
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managed to save by clever work with the net anda small gaff. My 
companion landed a double of 2 Ib. and 24 Ib. The New Jersey 
men anchored lower down and had fair luck, but I think Charley 
had secured for us the best water. What with four tents, two 
camp fires, a swarthy group of guides lit up by flames, a lovely 
long twilight and ‘International Courtesies,’ including some 
admissions as to the merit of Canadian ‘skitchawaboo’ at the 
proper temperature, that last evening at Pine Portage was 
remarkably pleasant. Next morning, bright and early, the New 
Jersey men were off for Lake Superior, and we, after a few hours’ 
rambling and fishing, turned our bronzed faces towards home. 
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A VISIT TO THE TRANSVAAL 


BY M. BURTON DURHAM. 


THREE years ago Dame Fortune willed that I should sojourn 
for a time in that land of dust, drought, and gold, the Transvaal ; 
and one glorious morning in April 1896, after a very oily and 
uneventful voyage from Southampton, I stood on the deck of the 
old ‘Garth Castle’ (the sister ship to the ill-fated ‘ Drummond 
Castle’) as she slowly steamed into the bay, gazing upon the 
beautiful panorama of the white bungalows and buildings of Cape 
Town nestling at the foot of the towering and mist-veiled Table: 
Mountain. 

J made but a very short stay in the beautiful city of Cape 
Town, and need not at this time of day endeavour to depict the 
beauties and attractions of the Premier City of South Africa, but 
will hark forward to the gist of my story. 

Having paid my bill at a small but particularly comfortable 
hotel (the proprietor of which, by-the-bye, is an old Castle Line 
purser, and knows how to look after his guests) to which I had 
been recommended by the ship’s doctor, I jumped into one of the 
antiquated white-topped hansom cabs which ply for hire in Cape 
Town, and drove along the magnificent main thoroughfare known 
as Adderley Street to the railway terminus, when, after a great 
deal of trouble and very nearly missing my train, I found my 
luggage stowed away in a cornerof the station near the 
refreshment bar, where doubtless the trustworthy porter whom 
I had instructed to take down my worldly goods to the mail train 
had brought up to refresh himself, and had left my traps to take 
care of themselves. Needless to say, I had made the fatal error of 
tipping that porter in advance. 

It was dark when the mail train steamed out of Cape Town 
en route to Johannesburg, and I therefore missed seeing the 
spectacle of really grand mountain and vineyard scenery through 
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which the railway runs its sinuous way for a few miles outside 
Cape Town; and, oh! ye gods, what a frightfully monotonous 
journey the remainder of the thousand and some odd miles was 
to me, an Englishman fresh from the rural beauties of English 
scenery! As I gazed from the dusty window of the railway carriage 
upon the seemingly endless waste of the great Karoo and the 
brown burned-up veldt, the only objects to break the terrible 
monotony of the scene were the chains of low and fantastically 
shaped mountains or rocky kopjees, with here and there a small 
farmstead dotted on the desert like a tiny island pitched down 
into a sea of sepia. From the window of my carriage I saw 
great numbers of ostriches running on the farms, a few spring- and 
blesbok, some paau (great bustard), and a fair amount of smaller 
game. In every little pool of water within sight of the railway 
were numbers of wild fowl of many different species. 

At the end of what appeared to have been a month of weary 
travelling, but which was in reality but two days and three 
nights, the tall smoke-stacks and headgears of the mines showing 
against the skyline told me that I was nearing my destination, 
and at six o’clock on the last morning of the journey I was 
roughly awakened from my troubled dreams by a huge Dutchman 
shouting in my ear some guttural language I did not understand. 
But my fellow-passenger (also a half-bred Boer, who amused 
himself during the greater part of the journey by playing the most 
ear-splitting discord on an accordion) said, guns, revolvers, dop 
(Cape brandy), at the same time pointing to a hand-bag I had 
stowed on the rack, and I then began to understand that all 
luggage was to be examined by the Customs officers. Those 
searchers routed out every little article in my trunks, and when 
they discovered a re-capping and turnover machine amongst my 
paraphernalia, I verily believe they imagined I was trying to 
smuggle through some part of a machine gun. Possibly those 
wide-awake officials had been hauled over the coals for having 
allowed certain machine-guns, which were consigned to the Reform 
Committee of Johannesburg, to pass through their hands, in their 
ignorance believing them to be (as described by the consignees) 
new patent gold-mining drills. 

However, after a great deal of trouble, I made the interpreter 
understand the machine was simply used in the manufacture of 
shot cartridges, and having paid duty on various articles (many 
of which I afterwards discovered were not dutiable), including 
gun, saddlery, &c. &c., tothe tune of 7/7. 10s., the Custom House 
officers very kindly informed me that I might proceed on my 
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journey; but I have no doubt I was shadowed to my hotel in 
Johannesburg, for the unfortunate Reform Committee business, 
which happened only a couple of months before my visit to the 
Transvaal, had caused the Dutch to suspect every Roinek (redneck) 
of being a filibuster. 

I cannot say that my first impression of Johannesburg was 
particularly favourable, for a dust storm was raging upon the day 
of my arrival, and no sooner had I set foot on the miserable plat- 
form which did duty as a station (a very fine station has been 
erected since), than I was surrounded by a dozen hotel touts, who 
stuck to me like leeches, until, in sheer desperation, I asked a 
gentleman who was standing near, evidently enjoying the tumult 
caused by the incoming mail train, whether he could recommend 
me an hotel, which he kindly did, advising me to put up at the 
Grand National in Pritchard Street, which proved a most com- 
fortable, though somewhat expensive, residence. 

I have no wish to bore my readers with a detailed description 
of the golden city of Johannesburg; suffice it to say that, con- 
sidering ten years ago the site upon which the fine town now 
stands was a tract of bare veldt, with huge herds of antelope 
running wild thereon, and possibly a few prospectors’ tents dotted 
here and there along the reef, one must feel struck at the 
enormous strides that have been made on the Rand by European 
industry and capital during this short lapse of time; and it seems 
more than hard that the Uitlander, the man who has made 
Johannesburg, and, indeed, I might say without erring, the 
Transvaal what it is to-day, should have to knuckle under in every 
way to the egoism and egregious ignorance of the Boer and his 
parasitical adviser the Hollander. 

Until the Uitlander taught the average Boer the use and 
value of money, he asked for nothing better than game for his 
rifle, a few oxen and sheep, and his bit of biltong and tobacco. 
He certainly was not the man who discovered the main reef from 
the wealth of which has sprung up the wonderful city of Johannes- 
burg. Neither was it the Boer who found the enormous sums 
of money that have been expended in erecting the towns and 
villages, and in sinking the mines, which extend considerably over 
a hundred miles along the reef ;. but it is the Boer who would 
like to skim all the cream from the Uitlanders’ milk, and he would 
then probably grumble at leaving the Uitlanders the poor wash 
that remained after the skimming. 

Johannesburg boasts a really fine racecourse, and very ex- 


cellent sport is shown both at the big quarterly meetings and 
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also at the Pony and Galloway meetings, which are held every 
month ; and I must mention that welshing at a Johannesburg race 
meeting is (or was) an unknown evil, owing to the fact that none 
but licensed bookmakers are allowed on the course, each book- 
maker being bound by the rules of Tattersall’s of South Africa 
to deposit a certain sum of money with the secretary of that 
institution, and the bookmaker may not make a ‘book’ for a 
greater sum than the amount he has deposited. 

The Rand Polo Club have a very fair ground about two miles 
outside the town; their crack team would, I believe, give a 
good account of themselves at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, and 
some rattling good ponies may be seen on a match day of the 
Rand Polo Club. 

A certain genial and good sportsman, well known in South 
Africa as an owner of racehorses, some three years ago imported 
from England to the Rand a small pack of foxhounds, which, if 
I mistake not, were draughted from the kennels of the Quorn, 
Pytchley, and North Warwickshire Hunts, and the same gentle- 
man engaged Tom Parker, formerly first whip to the North 
Warwick, to hunt the little pack. 

The hounds were very comfortably kennelled in a picturesque 
spot lying about six miles from the town, and Tom Parker and 
his honorary whipper-in, Mr. P. Burton Durham, were mounted 
on small but very fast and clever Basuto ponies. I will give, as 
well as my memory serves me, a short account of one of the many 
runs I enjoyed with the pack of the Johannesburg Hunt Club. 

In the first place, I must mention the South African veldt 
practically holds no scent after the hot morning sun has dissipated 
the heavy dews of the night, although in the summer, during the 
rainy season, generally speaking both scent and going are good. 
But the run I am about to record took place in mid-winter and 
the sun-scorched veldt was hard as macadam. 

The meet was fixed for five a.m., some fifteen miles dut of 
Johannesburg, and we—viz. the M.F.H., Tom Parker and his 
lieutenant, two Irish ladies (at one time well known with the 
Galway Blazers), and perhaps a dozen men, including the present 
writer—turned up within a few minutes of the appointed hour. 

After greeting the M.F.H. and staff, the pack were taken 
off to draw a big bit of rough grass which lay about half a mile 


across the veldt from the hotel we had put up at the preceding 


night. Scarcely had hounds entered the patch of grass (which grew 
well above one’s boots, and so full of dew was it that my breeches 
were in a few moments wringing wet), when, with a burst of 
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music, the dappled beauties proclaim that something is afoot, and 
a few minutes later a long foxy-looking animal (the best descrip- 
tion of a jackal I can give) breaks at the far end of the covert and 
heads for a small eucalyptus (blue gum) plantation lying about: 
one and a helf mile to the westward as hounds are running. 

The pack stream are close to his brush, and the master, 
huntsman and whip are well up with the hounds ; the ladies are 
holding their own with the best of us. 

To those of my readers who are fortunate enough to be able 
to hunt in the ‘shires,’ doubtless a run with the little Johannes- 
burg pack would have proved very tame sport ; for, beyond a few 
spruits or nullahs, no ‘ lepping’ is to be obtained, and the going is 
usually terribly hard, rendered dangerous also by the innumerable 
meerkat and antbear holes which are in many cases hidden from 
human sight by the tall grass. But it is wonderful the way 
in which the native-bred horses dodge these horse traps by jump- 
ing over or swerving to the side of the holes, and I do not 
remember ‘Bushman’ (a very clever and clean-bred Basuto 
pony) having put me down once even in the hardest gallop 
across the treacherous veldt during the whole of the two years 
I owned him. But let us ‘ for’ard on’ or we shall be left behind, 
for the hounds mean having Jack’s blood before he gains the 
friendly blue-gum covert, and that wide sluit will take a bit of 
charging to get over. ‘Hold up, horse!’ is the cry, as Bushman 
flies the sluit and lands up to his hocks in a bog on the other side. 

After a deal of splashing and slithering in the spongy quag- 
mire, pony and man scramble out on to firmer ground, and turn- 
ing in my saddle I see the two Irish ladies charge the brook 
together and land safely on firm ground ; but not so their cavalier, 
an Afrikander, and not used to this game. His big Free State 
grey goes at the water in good style; but not so his rider, who 
pulls at his mount just as he is taking off, and consequently 
both man and horse are precipitated into the muddy depths 
of the stream ; but both are soon on terra firma again, and beyond 
putting on an extra coat of mud, neither man nor beast is much 


_ the worse for the purler. 


However, the hounds have come to an abrupt stop; for 
Master Jack has gone to earth in an antbear hole, and we set to 
work to smoke him out, as there is neither terrier nor spade at 
hand. But Jack refuses to be stunk out of his haven of refuge, 
so he is left to run another day, and hounds are taken off to 
draw the blue-gum covert, in which they have not been many 
minutes when a whimper from Amazon, followed by the full 
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chorus of the pack, tells us that game is afoot, and a few minutes 
later a ringing ‘View hallo’ from the honorary whip at the 
far end of the plantation proclaims that the quarry has gone 


‘away. A moment after Tom Parker caps his hounds on the 


line of a fine blesbok, which is heading for the kopjees, lying 
about three miles away. 

Helter skelter we go in the wake of the little darlings as they 
race across the hard veldt with a breast-high scent, and as the 
iron-shod hoofs of my pony ring out as they strike the ground, 
the old saying, ‘It’s the ’ammer ’ammer,’ &c. &c., comes vividly 
to my mind. 

A big man on a bay stallion comes a horrible purler, as his 
horse puts his foot into a hole, turns a complete somersault, and 
finally rolls on his rider’s leg, which is badly fractured, and 
almost simultaneously the whip’s mount follows suit; but 
Mr. Burton Durham, a light weight, is soon in the saddle again, 
and sailing away in the wake of his hounds. 

We have been galloping hard for twenty-five minutes, but 
the blesbok proves one too many for the little pack, who are 
stopped, as the‘buck has run over the boulder-bestrewn kopjee, 
where it is impossible for a horse to follow; and the sun being 
now well up in the heavens and scent failing, we return to break- 
fast at the little hotel, which meal being finished, we canter across 
the veldt to our several offices in town, having enjoyed a capital 
gallop before the ordinary run of Johannesburgers had left their 
beds. 

I am sorry to say the life of the Johannesburg Hunt Club 
was short. First, because of bad times, and secondly, owing 
to the fact that the climate proved fatal to many of the hounds, 
pneumonia being the disease they chiefly suffered from. Parker 
was never ablc to rear a litter of puppies, although several litters 
were whelped. The puppies would apparently thrive for a time 
until they contracted distemper, and a few days of that disease 
was sufficient to wipe them out. Eventually, the hounds were 
handed over to the Cape Town Hunt Club, where I must leave 
them. 

As probably my readers are aware, South Africa is a perfect’ 
paradise for feathered game, and I will now tell of a couple of 
days’ small game and wildfowl shooting which my friends Birch, 
Erskine, and myself enjoyed within twenty miles of the Golden 
City. 

One glorious morning in April, Erskine and myself (Birch 
had left for our hunting ground the previous afternoon in charge 
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of our paraphernalia, which was loaded up on a small shooting 
waggon drawn by eight mules), having finished a substantial 
breakfast and got our pipes under weigh, mounted our ponies 
and made a bee-line across the veldt for the place where we had 
arranged that Birch should outspan. 

Nothing of a very interesting nature occurred during the ride 
to camp, beyond our seeing a fine piece of natural hawking 
between a very large, slaty, grey hawk (the name of which 
unfortunately I am ignorant of) and a red-winged partridge, when 
after a long flight the falcon succecded in striking his quarry. 

After about a three hours’ ride we arrived at camp, and found 
Birch outspanned within a short distance of a vlei or lake, of 
about three hundred and fifty acres, the sides of which were 
fringed by very tall reeds, and the greater part of the lake 
covered with a network of aquatic plants; and in the many little 
channels running through the weeds, or dodging in and out 
amongst the reeds, were to be seen great numbers of many 
different kinds of wildfowl, from the great bronze and white spur- 
winged goose to a tiny little grebe, which I take to be the same 
bird as that frequenter of our English rivers and ponds, the 
dabchick. 

Along the shores and on the shallows of the vlei were many 
flocks of different sorts of waders, and on a patch of clayey mud 
which had been left in a shallow part of the vlei by the drought | 
of the preceding dry season were assembled about fifty sacred 
Ibises (Ibis religiosa) boring into the ooze with their long curlew- 
like bills in search of the succulent worms which harboured 
therein. 

Swimming about in a big open space in the weeds near the 
centre of the vlei were a company of some hundreds of coots 
either feeding or preening their feathers, whilst fishing along the 
shores of the vlei were numbers of the common heron, a few of 
those beautiful members of the Herodiones family, the white 
African heron, and perhaps a dozen Kaffir or crowned cranes 
might be seen strutting along in search of the frogs and lizards 
which abounded in the lake. 

Many different species of the two great families of the Anseres 
and Gralle were there, but unfortunately I am not particularly 
well versed in the fauna of South Africa, and I am therefore 
unable to class nearly all the birds I saw ; but amongst the many 
different kinds of waders paddling on the shallows I noticed that 
nimble little frequenter of our British coasts, the dunlin, green- 
shank, avocet, thickknee or stone-curlew, and a beautiful black 
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and white plover ; and whilst walking round the vlei in search of 
a fountain or spring from which to obtain water for our pots and 
kettles, I sprang several wisps of common snipe, and from the. 
spongy sides of the little trickling spring from which I filled my 
water cask, a couple of those beautifully pencilled birds known as 
the painted snipe rose almost at my feet, dropping again about 
one hundred yards further along the vlei. 

In the soft clayey soil which surrounded the spring I also 
observed the fresh spoor of a blesbok, which had evidently been 
drinking at the fountain in the early morning. 

When we had finished our afternoon meal, which consisted of 
pea soup made from a tin of ‘bully beef’ (corned beef), pea flour 
and preserved vegetables, followed by a brace of korhaan (lesser 
bustard) which Birch had shot as he was trekking from Johannes- 
burg, Erskine and myself, accompanied by a couple of Kaffirs to” 
act the part of retrievers, took our guns and wended our way to 
the vlei. Birch, taking a brace of well-broken liver-and-white 
pointers, started off to work a piece of rough veldt on the chance 
of finding korhaan or partridge during the couple of hours of day- 
light that remained to us. 

We did not wish to disturb the fowl on the vlei unnecessarily 
until the following morning, when our big shoot was to take 
place, and therefore Erskine and I simply walked along the 
shores, beating the clumps of reeds as we went, picking up a 
couple of grey duck, three red-billed teal, a couple of snipe, and 
Erskine was fortunate enough to shoot one of what were - 
evidently the couple of painted snipe I had sprung upon the 
fountain already mentioned. 

We ought to have bagged at least three couples more snipe, 
but somehow our powder wasn’t as straight as it might have been 
(Erskine said it was the abominable Transvaal powder, although 
I noticed his cartridges were charged with a well-known English 
nitro). We then sent the boys up to the waggon with the slain, and 
walked about half a mile across the veldt to some big outcrops 
(boulders), for the sun sinking behind the line of low rocky kopjees 
that lay to the westward told us that ere long the flight of the 
fowl as they winged their way to their nightly feeding grounds 
would begin. 

Taking up our stations at about one hundred yards distant 
from each other, we had not long to wait before that whistling 
noise so dear to the wildfowler, which heralds the coming of 
fowl, sounded in our ears, and a moment later a big bunch of teal 
passed between my companion and myself, too far for Erskine, 
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but nicely for me, and I was fortunate in bringing down three of 
their number with my two barrels. Following close came duck 
and teal innumerable, and we ought to have made a good bag ; but 
neither my friend nor myself is a ‘dab’ at flight shooting, and as 
the light faded and the outlines of the passing fowl grew less and 
less defined, I fear the number of empty cartridge cases which lay 
at our feet after the fusillade greatly exceeded the number of 
slain; for our total score only amounted to five teal and seven 
grey duck, and a very beautiful night heron, which stands at my 
right hand in the form of a handscreen as I sit writing this 
yarn. When it grew too dark to shoot, we hied back to camp, 
guided thither by the light of the cowdung fire which gleamed 
cheerfully through the darkness. 

Birch arrived soon after us, bringing in a magnificent pauw 
(great bustard), a leash of korhaan, and a red-winged partridge. 

He told us. he had no difficulty in approaching the pauw, 
which is usually a most difficult creature to stalk, but doubtless 
the bird in question had been wounded before he shot it. 

We turned in at an early hour, Birch and myself in the 
waggon, whilst Erskine preferred sleeping on the stretcher which 
was slung under the buck of the waggon between the axle-trees, 
and were soon lulled to sleep by the sweet music of the wild- 
fowl on the vlei. 

I was awakened the next morning, just as the first grey streaks 
of the breaking day crept through the baize flys of our waggon, 
by Jacob, a huge Zulu, who acted the part of cook, &c., poking 
his woolly head through the aperture and calling, ‘ Coffée, Baas,’ 
in his musical drawl. We gulp down the steaming beverage out of _ 
our enamelled tin cups, slip into our clothes, and go out into the 
cold morning air to inspect the dozen or so Kaffirs which one of 
our boys had brought in to beat the vlei for us. 

We found the Kaffirs (chiefly Zulus and Basutos), wrapped in 
their blankets, sitting in a circle round a huge three-legged pot 
of mealy meal (a porridge made from Indian corn meal) which 
formed their breakfast, and after a great deal of difficulty, Erskine, 
who speaks Zulu fluently, managed to drum into the thick woolly 
pate of the head boy instructions regarding the manner in which the 
fowl were to be driven over the guns. Then we sent the gang 
of beaters by a long détour to the far end of the lake, whilst my 
companions and myself, laden with a goodly supply of cartridges, 
walked to the other end of the vlei and took up our stations 
(Birch the centre, Erskine the right hand, and myself the left 
hand stand) in the clumps of reeds which rose well above our 
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heads, but which were not sufficiently dense to shut out from our 
sight the movements of the beaters. 

I must mention that the vlei was long but comparatively narrow, 
and therefore, placed as we were in the reeds with about one 
hundred yards intervening between each gun, any birds passing 
between us would be within fair shooting distance. 

We had not been settled long in our respective shelters when 
the outside beaters, who carried white flags, moved forward, the 
main body following in line about two hundred yards in the rear ; 
and how those Kaffirs did yell as they blundered and splashed 
through the waist-deep mud and water of the vlei, although 
Erskine has threatened the first man that opened his blubber lips 
a good jaamboking ! 

But here comes the first little bunch of teal heading straight 
for me, and surely enough they pass clean over my head, 
packed as closely as sardines in a box; and to this day I never 
could understand why I only managed to bring down three of 
the company with my two barrels, for Iam bound to confess I 
‘browned ’ them. 

The teal then turned right handed and ran the gauntlet of the 
other guns, and I can hear my brother gunners pump out a couple 
of shots each ; but I am not able to watch how they score, for I 
have scarcely time to ram home a couple of cartridges when 
about thirty big grey duck pass me like a flash of lightning, and 
although I make a shocking miss with my right barrel, I double 
up a bird flying a little outside the rest of the company. 

The air is now alive with fowl, but they do not fly my way, 
although Birch and Erskine are shooting as fast as they can load 
and fire. But for once the old axiom—viz. ‘all good things come 
to him who waits’—proves true ; for as the beaters near the last 
big clump of reeds, nine huge spur-winged geese rise from the 
covert and leisurely flap their way between Birch and myself, and 
although I again muff with my first barrel, I cut down the tail 
bird with my second, and Birch also scores with a very long shot. 

These were the only geese we saw during the drive, and this 
was disappointing, as I had noticed several paddlings of spur- 
winged geese with the aid of my field glasses the evening before. 
I obtain a good many more shots at duck and teal, but I am 

not in good form to-day, and must confess that I allow many 
easy shots to pass me, although I notice my companions drop 
bird after bird. 

The beaters now approach so near that I can hear the 
splashing noise they make as they wade through the muddy lake, 
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and one by one those most wary of wary wildfowl, the coots, are 
sneaking out of the last little growth of reeds. We shoot several 
couples, but the majority break back over the heads of the beaters. 

Now the ‘boys’ come up to us, and we set them to work to 
gather the slain and cripples, for it is useless to try the vlei 
again to-day, as all the fowl have flown to happier and quieter 
quarters. 

When the boys have gathered all the birds they can find, they 
(the fowl) are laid out upon the shore of the lake, and a fine show 
they make. 

The shoot probably lasted less than an hour, although neither 
of us timed it, but I find on referring to my diary that the aggre- 
gate bag was as follows:—Two spur-winged geese, eleven grey 
duck, nineteen teal, and thirteen coot, making a total of forty-five 
head. 

When we had sent the Kaffirs back to camp with the fowl, 
Erskine, Birch, and myself separated and walked round the vlei, 
and although I myself shot nothing but an avocet that got up 
from a rill, Birch bagged a couple and a half of snipe and a 
thick-knee, and Erskine three couple of snipe and a hammer-kop 
(a small species of crane). 

Thus ended a very enjoyable early morning’s sport, and after 
a big breakfast of game stew made from korhaan, partridge, snipe, 
courser, &c., we inspanned the mules and trekked back to the 
Golden City of South Africa, which we reached in time to attend 
the afternoon share market. 
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f SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

E BY E. @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 

| No. VI.—PHILIPPA’S FOX-HUNT 

' No ONE can accuse Philippa and me of having married in haste. 
f As a matter of fact, it was but little under five years from that 
E autumn evening on the river when I had said what is called in 


Ireland ‘the hard word,’ to the day in August when I was led to 
the altar by my best man, and was subsequently léd away from it 
by Mrs. Sinclair Yeates. About two years out of the five had 
been spent by me at Shreelane in ceaseless warfare with drains, 
eaveshoots, chimneys, pumps; all those fundamentals, in short, 
that the ingenuous and improving tenant expects to find esta- 
blished as a basis from which to rise to higher things. As far as 
rising to higher things went, frequent ascents to the roof to 
search for leaks summed up my achievements ; in fact, I suffered 
so general a shrinkage of my ideals that the triumph of making 
the hall-door bell ring blinded me to the fact that the rat-holes 
in the hall floor were nailed up with pieces of tin biscuit boxes 
and that the casual visitor could, instead of leaving a card, have 
easily written his name in the damp on the walls. . 

Philippa, however, proved adorably callous to these and 
similar shortcomings. She regarded Shreelane and its floundering, 
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foundering ménage of incapables in the light of a gigantic picnic 
in a foreign land; she held long conversations daily with 
Mrs. Cadogan, in order, as she informed me, to acquire the 
language ; without any ulterior domestic intention she engaged 
kitchen-maids because of the beauty of their eyes, and housemaids 
because they had such delightfully picturesque old mothers, and — 
she declined to correct the phraseology of the parlour-maid, 
whose painful habit it was to whisper ‘Do ye choose cherry or 
clarry ?’ when proffering the wine. Fast-days, perhaps, afforded 
my wife her first insight into the sterner realities of Irish house- 
keeping. Philippa had what are known as High Church pro- 
clivities, and took the matter seriously. 

‘I don’t know how we are to manage for the servants’ dinner 
to-morrow, Sinclair,’ she said, coming in to my office one Thurs- 
day morning ; ‘Julia says she “ promised God this long time that 
she wouldn’t eat an egg on a fast-day,’’ and the kitchen-maid 
says she won’t eat herrings “ without they're fried with onions,” 
and Mrs. Cadogan says she will “not go to them extremes for 
servants.” ’ 


‘I should let Mrs. Cadogan settle the menu herself,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘I asked her to do that,’ replied Philippa, ‘and she only said 
she “thanked God she had no appetite!”’’ 

The lady of the house here fell away into Laseamemmen 
laughter. 

I made the demoralising suggestion that, as we were going 
away for a couple of nights, we might safely leave them to fight 
it out, and the problem was abandoned. 

Philippa had been much called on by the neighbourhood in 
all its shades and grades, and daily she and her trousseau frocks 
presented themselves at hall-doors of varying dimensions in due 
acknowledgment of civilities. In Ireland, it may be noted, the 
process known in England as ‘summering and wintering ’ a new- 
comer does not obtain ; sociability and curiosity alike forbid delay. 
The visit to which we owed our escape from the intricacies of 
the fast-day was to the Knoxes of Castle Knox, relations in some 
remote and tribal way of my landlord, Mr. Flurry of that ilk. It 
involved a short journey by train, and my wife’s longest basket- 
trunk ; it also, which was more serious, involved my being lent a 
horse to go out cubbing the following morning. 

At Castle Knox we sank into an almost forgotten environment 
of draught-proof windows and doors, of deep carpets, of silent 
servants instead of clattering belligerents. Philippa told me 
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afterwards that it had only been by an effort that she had re- 

strained herself from snatching up the train of her wedding gown 

_ as she paced across the wide hall on little Sir Valentine’s arm. 

After three weeks at Shreelane she found it difficult to remember 
that the floor was neither damp nor dusty. 

I had the good fortune to be of the limited number of those 


it who got on with Lady Knox, chiefly, I imagine, because I was 
it as a worm before her, and thankfully permitted her to do all the 
| talking. 

| ‘Your wife is extremely pretty,’ she pronounced autocratically, 
Hf surveying Philippa between the candle-shades ; ‘ does she ride?’ 
q Lady Knox was a short square lady. with a weather-beaten 
a face, and an eye decisive from long habit of taking her own line 
| across country and elsewhere. She would have made a very 
if imposing little coachman, and would have caused her underlings 
Wl to rue the day they had the presumption to be born; it struck 
Ht me that Sir Valentine sometimes did so. 

1] ‘I’m glad you like her looks,’ I replied, ‘as I fear you will 
| find her thoroughly despicable otherwise ; for one thing, she not 
B only can’t ride, but she believes that I can!’ 

qt ‘Oh come, you’re not as bad as all that!’ my hostess was 


good enough to say; ‘I’m going to put you up on Sorcerer to- 
morrow, and we'll see you at the top of the hunt—if there is one. 
qt That young Knox hasn’t a notion how to draw these woods.’ 

qi ‘Well, the best run we had last year out of this place was 
with Flurry’s hounds,’ struck in Miss Sally, sole daughter of Sir 


Valentine’s house and home, from her place halfway down the 
table. It was not difficult to see that she and her mother held 
different views on the subject of Mr. Flurry Knox. 

‘I call it a criminal thing in anyone’s great-great-grandfather 
to rear up a preposterous troop of sons and plant them all out in 
his own country,’ Lady Knox said to me with apparent irrelevance. 
‘I detest collaterals. Blood may be thicker than water, but it is 
also a great deal nastier. In this country I find that fifteenth 
cousins consider themselves near relations if they live within 
twenty miles of one!’ 

Having before now taken in the position with regard to Flurry 
Knox, I took care to accept these remarks as generalities, and 
turned the conversation to other themes. 

‘I see Mrs. Yeates is doing wonders with Mr. Hamilton,’ said 
Lady Knox presently, following the direction of my eyes, which 
had strayed away to where Philippa was beaming upon her left- 
hand neighbour, a mildewed-looking old clergyman, who was 
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delivering a long dissertation, the purport of which we were 
happily unable to catch. 

‘ She has always had a gift for the Church,’ I said. 

‘Not curates?’ said Lady Knox, in her deep voice. 

I made haste to reply that it was the elders of the Church who 
were venerated by my wife. 

‘Well, she has her fancy in old Eustace Hamilton; he’s 
elderly enough!’ said Lady Knox. ‘I wonder if she’d venerate 
him as much if she knew that he had fought with his sister-in- 
law, and they haven’t 
spoken for thirty years ! 
though for the matter 
of that,’ she added, ‘I 
think it shows his good 
sense 

‘Mrs. Knox is rather 
a friend of mine,’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘Is she? H’m! 
Well, she’s not one of 
mine!’ replied my 
hostess, with her usual 
definiteness. ‘I'll say 
one thing for her, I 
believe she’s always 
been a sportswoman. 
She’s very rich, you 
know, and they say she only married old Badger Knox to save 
his hounds from being sold to pay his debts, and then she took 
the horn from him and hunted them herself. Has she been rude 
to your wife yet? No? Oh, well,she will. It’s a mere question 
of time. She hates all English people. You know'the story they 
tell of her? She was coming home from London, and when she 
was getting her ticket the man asked if she had said a ticket for 
York. “No, thank God, Cork!’’ says Mrs. Knox.’ 

‘Well, I rather agree with her!’ said I; ‘but why did she 
fight with Mr. Hamilton ?’ 

‘Oh, nobody knows. I don’t believe they know themselves! 
Whatever it was, the old lady drives five miles to Fortwilliam 
every Sunday, rather than go to his church, just outside her own 
back gates,’ Lady Knox said with a laugh like a terrier’s bark. 
‘I wish I’d fought with him myself,’ she said; ‘ he gives us forty 
minutes every Sunday.’ 
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As I struggled into my boots the following morning, I felt 
that Sir Valentine’s acid confidences on cub-hunting, bestowed 
on me at midnight, did credit to his judgment. ‘A very moderate 
amusement, my dear Major,’ he had said, in his dry little voice ; 
‘you should stick to shooting. No one expects you to shoot 
before daybreak.’ 

It was six o’clock as I crept downstairs, and found Lady Knox 
and Miss Sally at breakfast, with two lamps on the table and a 
foggy daylight oozing in from under the half-raised blinds. 
Philippa was already in the hall, pumping up her bicycle, in a 
state of excitement at the prospect of her first experience of 
hunting that would have been more comprehensible to me had 
she been going to ride a strange horse, as I was. As I bolted my 
food I saw the horses being led past the windows, and a faint 
twang of a horn told that Flurry Knox and his hounds were not 
far off. - 

Miss Sally jumped up. 

‘If I’m not on the Cockatoo before the hounds come up, I shall 
never get there!’ she said, hobbling out of the room in the toils 
of her safety habit. Her small, alert face looked very childish 
under her riding hat; the lamp-light struck sparks out of her 
thick coil of golden-red hair ; I wondered how I had ever thought 
her like her prim little father. 

She was already on her white cob when I got to the hall-door, 
and Flurry Knox was riding over the glistening wet grass with 
his hounds, while his whip, Dr. Jerome Hickey, was having a 
stirring time with some of the young entry and the rabbit-holes. 
They moved on without stopping, up a back avenue, under tall 
and dripping trees, to a thick laurel covert, at some little distance 
from the house. Into this the hounds were thrown, and the 
usual period of fidgety inaction set in for the riders, of whom, all 
told, there were about half a dozen. Lady Knox, square and 
solid, on her big, confidential iron grey, was near me, and her 
eyes were on me and my mount; with her rubicund face and 
white collar she was more than ever like a coachman. 

‘Sorcerer looks as if he suited you well,’ she said, after a few 
minutes of silence, during which the hounds rustled and crackled 
steadily through the laurels; ‘he’s a little high on the leg, and so 
are you, you know, so you show each other off.’ 

Sorcerer was standing like a rock, with his good-looking head 
in the air and his eyes fastened on the covert. His manners, so 
far, had been those of a perfect gentleman, and were in marked 
contrast to those of Miss Sally’s cob, who was sidling, hopping, 
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and snatching unappeasably at his bit. Philippa had disappeared 
from view down the avenue ahead. The fog was melting, and 
the sun threw long blades of light through the trees; everything 
was quiet, and in the distance the curtained windows of the house 
marked the warm repose of Sir Valentine, and those of the party 
who shared his opinion of cubbing. 

‘Hark! hark to cry there!’ 


- * 


MISS SALLY AND THE COCKATOO MOVED AWAY 


It was Flurry’s voice, away at the other side of the covert, 
The rustling and brushing through the laurels became more 
vehement, then passed out of hearing. 

‘He never will leave his hounds alone,’ said Lady Knox dis- 
approvingly. 

Miss Sally and the Cockatoo moved away in a series of heraldic 
capers towards the end of the laurel plantation, and at the same 
moment I saw Philippa on her bicycle shoot into view on the 
drive ahead of us. 


‘I’ve seen a fox!’ she screamed, white with what I believe to 
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have been personal terror, though she says it was excitement ; ‘ it 
passed quite close to me! ’ 

‘What way did he go?’ bellowed a voice which I recognised 
as Dr. Hickey’s, somewhere in the deep of the laurels. 

‘Down the drive!’ returned Philippa, with a pea-hen quality 
in her tones with which I was quite unacquainted. 

An electrifying screech of ‘gone away!’ was projected from 
the laurels by Dr. Hickey. 

‘Gone away !’ chanted Flurry’s horn at the top of the covert. 

‘This is what he calls cubbing!’ said Lady Knox, ‘a mere 
farce!’ but none the less she loosed her sedate monster into a 
canter. 

Sorcerer got his hind legs under him, and hardened his crest 
against the bit, as we all hustled along the drive after the flying 


figure of my wife. I knew very little about horses, but I realised 


that even with the hounds tumbling hysterically out of the covert, 
and the Cockatoo kicking the gravel into his face, Sorcerer com- 
ported himself with the manners of the best society. Up a 
side road I saw Flurry Knox opening half of a gate and cram- 
ming through it; in a moment we also had crammed through, 
and the turf of a pasture field was under our feet. Dr. Hickey 
leaned forward and took hold of his horse; I did likewise, with 
the trifling difference that my horse took hold of me, and I 
steered for Flurry Knox with single-hearted purpose, the hounds, 
already a field ahead, being merely an exciting and noisy accom- 
paniment of this endeavour. A heavy stone wall was the first 
occurrence of note. Flurry chose a place where the top was 
loose, and his clumsy looking brown mare changed feet on the 
rattling stones like a fairy. Sorcerer came at it, tense and 
collected as a bow at full stretch, and sailed steeply into the air ; 
I saw the wall far beneath me, with an unsuspected ditch on the 
far side, and I felt my hat following me at the full stretch of its 
guard as we swept over it, then, with a long slant, we descended 
to earth some sixteen feet from where we had left it, and I was 
possessor of the gratifying fact that I had achieved a good-sized 
‘fly,’ and had not perceptibly moved in my saddle. Subsequent 
disillusioning experience has taught me that but few horses jump 
like Sorcerer, so gallantly, so sympathetically, and with such 
supreme mastery of the subject ; but none the less the enthusiasm 
that he imparted to me has never been extinguished, and that 
October morning ride revealed to me the unsuspected intoxication 
of fox-hunting. 

Behind me I heard the scrabbling of the Cockatoo’s little 
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hoofs among the loose stones, and Lady Knox, galloping on my 
left, jerked a maternal chin over her shoulder to mark her 
daughter’s progress. For my part, had there been an entire 
circus behind me, I was far too much occupied with ramming on 
my hat and trying to hold Sorcerer, to have looked round, and all 
my spare faculties were devoted to steering for Flurry, who had 
taken a right-handed turn, and was at that moment surmounting 
a bank of uncertain and briary aspect. I surmounted it also, with 
the swiftness and simplicity for which the Quaker’s methods of bank 
jumping had not prepared me, and two or three fields, traversed 
at the same steeplechase pace, brought us to a road and to an 
abrupt check. There, suddenly, were the hounds, scrambling in 
baffled silence down into the road from the opposite bank, to 
look for the line they had overrun, and there, amazingly, was 
Philippa, engaged in excited converse with several men with 
spades over their shoulders. 

‘Did ye see the fox, boys?’ shouted Flurry, addressing the 
group. 

‘We did! we did!’ cried my wife and her friends in chorus; 
‘he ran up the road!’ 

‘We'd be badly off without Mrs. Yeates!’ said Flurry, as he 
whirled his mare round and clattered up the road with a hustle 

of hounds after him. 

It occurred to me as forcibly as any mere earthly thing can 
occur to those who are wrapped in the sublimities of a run, that, 
for a young woman who had never before seen a fox out of a cage 
at the Zoo, Philippa was taking to hunting very kindly. Her 
cheeks were a most brilliant pink, her blue eyes shone. 

‘Oh, Sinclair!’ she exclaimed, ‘they say he’s going for 
Aussolas, and there’s a road I can ride all the way!’ 

‘Ye can, Miss! Sure we’ll show you!’ chorussed her cortége. 

Her foot was on the pedal ready to mount. Decidedly my 
wife was in no need of assistance from me. 

Up the road a hound gave a yelp of discovery, and flung 
himself over a stile into the fields; the rest of the pack went 
squealing and jostling after him, and I followed Flurry over one 
of those infinitely varied erections, pleasantly termed ‘ gaps’ in 
Treland. On this occasion the gap was made of three razor-edged 
slabs of slate leaning against an iron bar, and Sorcerer conveyed 
to me his thorough knowledge of the matter by a lift of his hind- 
quarters that made me feel as if I were being skilfully kicked 
downstairs. To what extent I looked it I cannot say, nor 
providentially can Philippa, as she had already started. I only 
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know that undeserved good luck restored tome my stirrup before 
Sorcerer got away with me in the next field. 

What followed was, I am told, a very fast fifteen minutes ; 
for me time was not; the empty fields rushed past uncounted, 
fences came and went in a flash, while the wind sang in my ears, 
and the dazzle of the early sun was in my eyes. I saw the hounds 
occasionally, sometimes pouring over a green bank, as the charging 
breaker lifts and flings itself, sometimes driving across a field, as 
the white tongues of foam slide racing over the sand; and 
always ahead of me was Flurry Knox, going as a man goes who 


1 FELT AS IF I WERE BEING SKILFULLY KICKED DOWNSTAIRS 


knows his country, who knows his horse, and whose heart is 
wholly and absolutely in the right place. 

Do what I would, Sorcerer’s implacable stride carried me 
closer and closer to the brown mare, till, as I thundered down the 
slope of a long field, I was not twenty yards behind Flurry. 
Sorcerer had stiffened his neck to iron, and to slow him down was 
beyond me; but I fought his head away to the right, and found 
myself coming hard and steady at a stone-faced bank with broken 
ground in front of it. Flurry bore away to the left, shouting 
something that I did not understand. That Sorcerer shortened his 
stride at the right moment was entirely due to his own judgment ; 
standing well away from the jump, he rose like a stag out of the 
tussocky ground, and as he swung my twelve stone six into the 
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air the obstacle revealed itself to him and me as consisting not of 
one bank but of two, and between the two lay a deep grassy lane, 
half choked with furze. I have often been asked to state the 
width of the bohereen, and can only reply that in my opinian it 
was at least eighteen feet; Flurry Knox and Dr. Hickey, who 
did not jump it, say that it is not more than five. What Sorcerer 
did with it I cannot say; the sensation was of a towering flight 
with a kick back in it, a biggish drop, and a landing on cee-springs, 
still on the downhill grade. That was how one of the best 
horses in Ireland took one of Ireland’s most ignorant riders over 
a very nasty place. , 

A sombre line of fir-wood lay ahead, rimmed with a grey 
wall, and in another couple of minutes we had pulled up on the 
Aussolas road, and were watching the hounds struggling ¢ over the 
wall into Aussolas demesne. 

‘No hurry now,’ said Flurry, turning in his saddle to watch 
the Cockatoo jump into the road, ‘ he’s to ground in the big earth 
inside. Well, Major, it’s well for you that’s a big-jumped horse. 
I thought you were a dead man awhile ago when you faced him 
at the bohereen ! ’ 


I was disclaiming intention in the matter when Lady Knox 
and the others joined us. 

‘I thought you told me your wife was no sportswoman,’ she 
said to me, critically scanning Sorcerer’s legs for cuts the while, 
‘but when I saw her a minute ago she had abandoned her bicycle 
and was running across country like ——’ 

‘Look at her now!’ interrupted Miss Sally. ‘Oh!—oh!’ In 
the interval between these exclamations my incredulous eyes 
beheld my wife in mid-air, hand in hand witha couple of stalwart 
country boys, with whom she was leaping 1 in unison from the top 
of a bank on to the road. 

Everyone, even the saturnine Dr. Hickey, began to laugh; I 
rode back to Philippa, who was exchanging compliments and 
congratulations with her escort. 

‘Oh, Sinclair!’ she cried, ‘wasn’t it splendid ? I saw you 
jumping, and everything! Where are they going now?’ 

‘My dear girl,’ I said, with marital disapproval, ‘ you’re killing 
yourself. Where’s your bicycle?’ 

‘Oh, it’s punctured in a sort of lane, back there. It’s all 
right ; and then they ’—she breathlessly waved her hand at her 
attendants—‘ they showed me the way.’ 


‘Begor! you proved very sae Miss!’ said a grinning 
cavalier. 
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‘Faith she did!* said another, polishing his shining brow 
with his white flannel coat-sleeve, ‘she lepped like a haarse!’ 

‘And may I ask how you propose to go home ?’ said I. 

‘I don’t know and I don’t care! I’m not going home!’ She 
cast an entirely disobedient eye at me. ‘And your eyeglass is 
hanging down your back and your tie is bulging out over your 
waistcoat ! ’ 

The little group of riders had begun to move away. 

‘We're going on into Aussolas,’ called out Flurry ; ‘come on, 
and make my grandmother give you some breakfast, Mrs. Yeates ; 
she always has it at eight o'clock.’ 

The front gates were close at hand, and we turned in under 
the tall beech trees, with the unswept leaves rustling round the 
horses’ feet, and the lovely blue of the October morning sky 
filling the spaces between the smooth grey branches and the 
golden leaves. The woods rang with the voices of the hounds, 
enjoying an untrammelled rabbit hunt, while the Master and the 
Whip, both on foot, strolled along unconcernedly with their 
bridles over their arms, making themselves agreeable to my wife, 
an occasional touch of Flurry’s horn, or a crack of Dr. Hickey's 
whip, just indicating to the pack that the authorities still took a 
friendly interest in their doings. 

Down a grassy glade in the wood a party of old Mrs. Knox’s 
young horses suddenly swept into view, headed by an old mare, 
who, with her tail over her back, stampeded ponderously past our 
cavalcade, shaking and swinging her handsome old head, while 
her youthful friends bucked and kicked and snapped at each 
other round her with the ferocious humour of their kind. 

‘Here, Jerome, take the horn,’ said Flurry to Dr. Hickey; 
‘I’m going to see Mrs. Yeates up to the house, the way these 
tomfools won’t gallop on top of her.’ 

From this point it seems to me that Philippa’s adventures 
are more worthy of record than mine, and as she has favoured 
me with a full account of them, I venture to think my version 
may be relied on. 

Mrs. Knox was already at breakfast when Philippa was led, 
quaking, into her formidable presence. My wife’s acquaintance 
with Mrs. Knox was, so far, limited to a state visit on either side, 
and she found but little comfort in Flurry’s assurances that his 
grandmother wouldn’t mind if he brought all the hounds in to 
breakfast, coupled with the statement that she would put her 
eyes on sticks for the Major. 

Whatever the truth of this may have been, Mrs. Knox 
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received her guest with an equanimity quite unshaken by the fact 
that her boots were in the fender instead of on her feet, and that 
a couple of shawls of varying dimensions and degrees of age did 
not conceal the inner presence of a magenta flannel dressing 
jacket. She installed Philippa at the table and plied her with 
food, oblivious as to whether the needful implements with which 
to eat it were forthcoming or no. She told Flurry where a vixen 
had reared her family, and she watched him ride away, with some 
biting comments on his mare’s hocks, screamed after him 
the window. 

The dining-room at Aussolas Castle is one of the many rooms 
in Ireland in which Cromwell is said to have stabled his horse ; 
(and probably no one would have objected less than Mrs. Knox, had 
she been consulted in the matter). Philippa questions if the 
room had ever been tidied up since, and she endorses Flurry’s 
observation that ‘there wasn’t a day in the year you wouldn’t get 
feeding for a hen and chickens on the floor.’ Opposite to Philippa, 
on a Louis Quinze chair, sat Mrs. Knox’s woolly dog, its 
suspicious little eyes peering at her out of their setting of pink 
lids and dirty white wool. A couple of young horses outside the 
windows tore at the matted creepers on the walls, or thrust faces 
that were half-shy, half-impudent, into the room. Portly pigeons 
waddled to and fro on the broad window-sill, sometimes flying in 
to perch on the picture-frames, while they kept up incessantly a 
hoarse and pompous cooing. 

Animals and children are, as a rule, alike destructive to con- 
versation ; but Mrs. Knox, when she chose, bien entendu, could 
have made herself agreeable in a Noah’s ark, and Philippa has a 
gift of sympathetic attention that personal experience has taught 
me to regard with distrust as well as respect, while it has often 
made me realise the worldly wisdom of Kingsley’s injunction : 


‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.’ 


Family prayers, declaimed by Mrs. Knox with alarming 
austerity, followed close on breakfast, Philippa and a vinegar- 
faced henchwoman forming the family. The prayers were long, 
and through the open window as they progressed came distantly 
a whoop or two; the declamatory tones staggered a little, and 
' then continued at a distinctly higher rate of speed. 

‘Ma’am! Ma’am!’ whispered a small voice at the window. 

Mrs. Knox made a repressive gesture and held on her way. A 
sudden outcry of hounds followed, and the owner of the whisper, 
a small boy with a face freckled like a turkey’s egg, darted from 
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the window and dragged a donkey and bath-chair into view. 
Philippa admits to having lost the thread of the discourse, but she 
thinks that the ‘Amen’ that immediately ensued can hardly have 
come in its usual place. Mrs. Knox shut the book abruptly, 
scrambled up from her knees, and said, ‘ They’ve found! ’ 

In a surprisingly short space of time she had added to her 
attire her boots, a fur cape, and a garden hat, and was in the 
bath-chair, the small boy stimulating the donkey with the 
success peculiar to his class, while Philippa hung on behind. 

The woods of Aussolas are hilly and extensive, and on that 
particular morning it seemed that they held as many foxes as 
hound. In vain was the horn blown and the whips cracked, 
small rejoicing parties of hounds, each with a fox of its own, 
scoured to and fro; every labourer in the vicinity had left his 
work, and was sedulously heading every fox with yells that 
would have befitted a tiger hunt, and sticks and stones when 
occasion served. 

‘Will I pull out as far as the big rosydandbrum, Ma’am ?’ 
inquired the small boy ; ‘I seen three of the dogs go in it, and they 
yowling.’ 

‘You will,’ said Mrs. Knox, thumping the donkey on the back 
with her umbrella; ‘here! Jeremiah Regan! Come down out of 
that with that pitchfork! Do you want to kill the fox, you 
fool ?’ 

‘I do not, your honour, Ma’am,’ responded Jeremiah Regan, a 
tall young countryman, emerging from a bramble brake. 

‘Did you see him?’ said Mrs. Knox eagerly. 

‘I seen himself and his ten pups drinking below at the he 
ere yestherday, your honour, Ma’am, and he as big as a chestnut 
. horse!’ said Jeremiah. 

‘Faugh! Yesterday!’ snorted Mrs. Knox; ‘go on to the 
rhododendrons, Johnny !’ 

The party, reinforced by Jeremiah and the pitchfork, pro- 
gressed at a high rate of speed along the shrubbery path, 
encountering en route Lady Knox, stooping on to her horse’s neck 
under the sweeping branches of the laurels. 

‘ Your horse is too high.for my coverts, Lady Knox,’ said the 
Lady of the Manor, with a malicious eye at Lady Knox’s flushed 
face and dinged hat; ‘I’m afraid you will be left behind like 
Absalom when the hounds go away!’ 

‘ As they never do anything here but hunt rabbits,’ retorted 
her ladyship, ‘I don’t think that’s likely.’ 

Mrs. Knox gave her donkey another whack, and passed on. 
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‘Rabbits, my dear!’ she said scornfully to Philippa. ‘That’s 
all she knows about it. I declare it disgusts me to see a woman 
of that age making such a Judy of herself! Rabbits indeed!’ 

Down in the thicket of rhododendron everything was very 
quiet for a time. Philippa strained her eyes in vain to see any of 
the riders; the horn blowing and the whip cracking passed on 
almost out of hearing. Once or twice a hound worked through 
the rhododendrons, glanced at the party, and hurried on, 
immersed in business. All at once Johnny, the donkey-boy, 
whispered excitedly : 

‘Look at he! Look at he!’ and pointed to a boulder of grey 
rogk that stood out among the dark evergreens. A big yellow cub 
was crouching on it; he instantly slid into the shelter of the 
bushes, and the irrepressible Jeremiah, uttering a rending shriek, 
plunged into the thicket after him. ‘Iwo or three hounds came 
rushing at the sound, and after this Philippa says she finds some 
difficulty in recalling the proper order of events; chiefly, she 
confesses, because of the wholly ridiculous tears of excitement 
that blurred her eyes. 

“We ran,’ she said, ‘ we simply tore, and the donkey galloped, 
and as for that old Mrs. Knox, she was giving cracked screams to 
the hounds all the time, and they were screaming too; and then 
somehow we were all out on the road!’ 

What seems to have occurred was that three couple of hounds, 
Jeremiah Regan, and Mrs. Knox’s equipage, amongst them some- 
how hustled the cub out of Aussolas demesne and up on to a hill on 
the farther side of the road. Jeremiah was sent back by his 
mistress to fetch Flurry, and the rest of the party pursued a 
thrilling course along the road, parallel with that of the 
hounds, who were hunting slowly through the gorse on the 
hillside. 

‘Upon my honour and word, Mrs. Yeates, my dear, we have 
the hunt to ourselves!’ said Mrs. Knox to the panting 
Philippa, as they pounded along the road. ‘Johnny, d’ye see the 
fox ?’ 

‘I do, Ma’am!’ shrieked Johnny, who possessed the usual 
binocular vision bestowed upon his kind. ‘ Look at him over-right 
us on the hill above! Hi! The spotty dog have him! No, 
he’s gone from him! Gwan out o’ that!’ This to the donkey, 
with blows that sounded like the beating of carpets, and produced 
rather more dust. 

They had left Aussolas some half a mile behind, when, from a 
strip of wood on their right, the fox suddenly slipped over the 
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SHE HAULED WITH NO APPRECIABLE RESULT 
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bank on to the road just ahead of them, ran up it for a few yards 
and whisked in at a small entrance gate, with the three couple of 
hounds yelling on a red-hot scent, not thirty yards behind. The 
bath-chair party whirled in at their heels, Philippa and the donkey 
considerably blown, Johnny scarlet through his freckles, but as 
fresh as paint, the old lady blind and deaf to all things save the 
chase. The hounds went raging through the shrubs beside the 
drive, and away down a grassy slope towards a shallow glen, in 
the bottom of which ran a little stream, and after them over the 
grass bumped the bath-chair. At the stream they turned sharply 
and ran up the glen towards the avenue, which crossed it by 
means of a rough stone viaduct. 

‘’Pon me conscience he’s into the old culvert!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Knox ; ‘ there was one of my hounds choked there once, long 
ago! Beat on the donkey, Johnny!’ : 

At this juncture Philippa’s narrative again becomes incoherent, 
not to say breathless. She is, however, positive that it was 
somewhere about here that the upset of the bath-chair occurred, 
but she cannot be clear as to whether she picked up the donkey 
or Mrs. Knox, or whether she herself was picked up by Johnny 
while Mrs. Knox picked up the donkey. From my knowledge 
of Mrs. Knox I should say she picked up herself and no one else. 
At all events, the next salient point is the palpitating moment 
when Mrs. Knox, Johnny, and Philippa successively applying an 
eye to the opening of the culvert by which the stream trickled 
under the viaduct, while five dripping hounds bayed and leaped 
around them, discovered by more senses than that of sight 
that the fox was in it, and furthermore that one of the hounds 
was in it too. 

‘There’s a sthrong grating before him at the far end,’ said 
Johnny, his head in at the mouth of the hole, his voice sounding 
as if he were talking into a jug, ‘the two of them’s fighting in it ; 
they'll be choked surely !’ 

‘Then don’t stand gabbling there, you little fool, but get in 
and pull the hound out!’ exclaimed Mrs. Knox, who was balancing 
herself on a stone in the stream. 

‘I’d be in dread, Ma’am,’ whined Johnny. 

‘Balderdash!’ said the implacable Mrs. Knox. ‘In with 
you!’ 

I understand that Philippa assisted Johnny into the culvert, 
and presume that it was in so doing that she acquired the two 
Robinson Crusoe bare footprints which decorated her jacket when 

I next met her. 
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‘Have you got hold of him yet, Johnny?’ cried Mrs. Knox 
up the culvert. 

‘I have, Ma’am, by the tail,’ responded Johnny’s voice, 
sepulchral in the depths. 

‘Can you stir him, Johnny?’ 

‘I cannot, Ma’am, and the wather is rising in it.’ 

‘Well, please God, they'll not open the mill dam!’ remarked 
Mrs. Knox philosophically to Philippa, as she caught hold of 
Johnny’s dirty ankles. ‘ Hold on to the tail, Johnny!’ 

She hauled, with, as might be expected, no appreciable result. 
‘Run, my dear, and look for somebody, and we'll have that fox 
yet!’ 

Philippa ran, w whither she knew not, pursued by fearful visions 
of bursting mill-dams, and maddened foxes at bay. As she 
sped up the avenue she heard voices, robust male voices, in 
a shrubbery, and made forthem. Advancing along an embowered 
walk towards her was what she took for one wild instant to be a 
funeral; a second glance showed her that it was a party of 
clergymen of all ages, walking by twos and threes in the dappled 
shade of the over-arching trees. Obviously she had intruded 
her sacrilegious presence into a Clerical Meeting. She acknow- 
ledges that at this awe-inspiring spectacle she faltered, but 
the thought of Johnny, the hound, and the fox, suffocating, 
possibly drowning together in the culvert, nerved her. She does 


not remember what she said or how she said it, but I fancy ~ 


she must have conveyed to them the impression that old Mrs. 
Knox was being drowned, as she immediately found herself 
heading a charge of the a Church towards the scene of 
disaster. 

Fate has not always used me well, but on this occasion it was 
mercifully decreed that I and the other members of the hunt 
should be privileged to arrive in time to see my wife and her 
rescue party precipitating themselves down the glen. 

‘Holy Biddy!’ ejaculated Flurry, ‘is she running a paper- 
chase with all the parsons? Look! Ah! will you look at my 
grandmother and my Uncle Eustace ?’ 

Mrs. Knox and her sworn enemy the old clergyman, whom I 
had met at dinner the night before, were standing, apparently in 
the stream, tugging at two bare legs that projected from a hole 
in the viaduct, and arguing at the top of their voices. The bath- 
chair lay on its side with the donkey grazing beside it, on the bank 
a stout Archdeacon was tendering advice, and the hounds danced 
and howled round the entire group. 
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‘I tell you, Eliza, you had better let the Archdeacon try,’ 
thundered Mr. Hamilton. 

‘Then I tell you I will not!’ vociferated Mrs. Knox, with a 
tug at the end of the sentence that elicited a subterranean lament 
from Johnny. ‘Now who was right about the second grating ?’ 

Exactly as Philippa and her rescue party arrived, the efforts 
of Mrs. Knox and her brother-in-law triumphed. The struggling, 
sopping form of Johnny was slowly drawn from the hole, 
drenched, speechless, but clinging to the stern of a hound, who, 
in its turn, had its jaws fast on the hind quarters of a limp, 
yellow cub. 

‘Oh, it’s dead!’ wailed Philippa, ‘I did think I should have 
been in time to save it!’ 

‘Well, if that doesn’t beat all!’ said Dr. Hickey. 
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FIELDS AND FOOTLIGHTS 


BY NUTCOMBE GOULD 


‘Can you shoot on Thursday? Will meet train arriving 10.15. 
Wire reply.’ A friendly wire indeed, and irresistible to an ardent — 
lover of what, to my mind, is the king of sports—partridge 
driving. I snatch up the A.B.C. and find that the train mentioned 
leaves Liverpool Street at 5.30 a.m. With very little hesitation, 
and a glance at my engagement tablet, I write, ‘ Yes, with 
pleasure ;’ and the words ‘ Never man sighed truer breath’ find 
an echo in my heart, for is it not often the dweller in great cities 
who best knows the true delight of the country ? No matter that 
he daily breathes the gas-laden atmosphere of a theatre, and 
gazes nightly on mountain and rivulet dextrously placed on a 
backcloth by the magic hand of the scene-painter, sniffing the 
odour of size as he looks from behind the footlights upon the 
counterfeit presentment of clover and of pine-needle. Provided 
that at some time or other he has earnestly probed the secrets 
locked in Dame Nature’s breast, let him dwell where he may, her 
spell is on him still. 


I remember once being the (stage) owner of an especially 
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beautiful old Castle; I have a photograph of it now. The lawn 
sloped gradually to the banks of a stately stream, and I nightly 
took a melancholy delight in ‘ pretending,’ as the children say, to 
let my fishing to the leader of the orchestra, who was an ardent 
angler. For my estate was always heavily mortgaged. How I 


should like for once to play at having a property free from 


incumbrance! This is, however, apparently impossible. Perhaps 
some rising author will kindly take the hint, and write me a part 
that I may play nightly for a long run, and on the stage at least 
be free from the terrors of foreclosure. Well, I will catch this 
5.30 train, and I will spend a day at the real thing; I will shoot 
the birds of a hospitable friend about whose financial condition I 
am happily ignorant, and I will come back to the gas and the 
size refreshed and thankful. But 5.30 is a bit early, and Liver- 
pool Street is a distant station. A cab at 4.30 is an uncertain 
quantity, so I bespeak a cowpé the night before, and, wrapped in 
an ulster of impenetrable Belfast tweed, I drive from Kensington 
to the East. 

Curious glimpses of different phases of London life are 
unfolded as the five or six miles are traversed. I think of the 
warm and downy couches I am passing on one side of Piccadilly, 
and then look across and observe, not without a curious sense of 
incongruity, those recumbent figures on the seats, not twenty 
yards away. On through Covent Garden, already waking into life 
and bustle, and then into the newspaper train at Liverpool Street 
and I am off. A gentle relapse into slumber, and my destination 
seems quickly reached. Here is a dog-cart to meet me, and 
by eleven I am in front of my host’s door, just as the guns 
are starting. A sandwich and a glass of sloe-gin are quickly 
despatched, and after a few congratulatory remarks—such as, 
‘This is most sporting of you!’ ‘Don’t you feel sleepy?’ &.— 
addressed to me, I get into the brake with the rest. What a 
beautiful ideal winter’s morning! Just enough frozen to whiten 
the ground ; and look! the sun is struggling through the mist, 
which is quickly dispersed as a little rustling breeze springs up. 
How can I feel sleepy? With such a day as this to be alive on, 
four hours of bed are enough, and I throw my head back and 
snuff the air. How thankful I am that the god of fine weather 
has been indulgent tome! ’*Twixt sunlight and limelight, verily 
the gulf is great! Well, let me spend to-day in the sunlight, 
satisfied, and hoping that the favoured few on whom the lime- 
light falls to-night may have as serene a sense of well-earned 
recompense. But give me my shooting-stool; let me think only 
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of the present, for it is still morning, and the evening shall take 
care of itself. 

The beaters have gone round; I settle myself comfortably and 
look down the line, and am rather glad to observe that out of 
eight there are three who, like ‘myself, are one-gun men. I do 
not expect to do more than fairly well at my favourite sport 
to-day ; your driven partridge in January is uncommon hard to 
hit, and my belief is that to be ‘for’ard enough’ one must be 
always at it. I can just see the flags of the beaters several fields 
away, and my thoughts wander to many things—for one second 
only to my next part—but an involuntary ‘ Retro me!’ escapes 
my lips, and I look at the delicate tones of the quickset hedge in 
front of me, and wonder why no manufacturer of tweeds ever 
seems quite to hit the right colour for a shooting-suit—the rich 
brown of the bark of the blackthorn, the dark green of the few 
remaining leaves, and the bright red of the hips and haws. A 
distant whistle brings me to my feet and a covey is over to my 
left, leaving a brace behind. Two seconds later and I have got 
one in front of me and missed as I turned round. Hallo! they 
are coming thick! Oh, fora second gun! My hands are just a 
trifle cold, and I seem to be fumbling terribly with my cartridges. 
After all, I haven’t done so badly, though. I find when the drive 
is over that I have rather a big heap of empty cartridges at my 
feet, and with a kick I send all I can into the hedgerow out of 
sight of the head keeper, who is approaching, while secretly I am 
rather pleased that he should hear my neighbour say, ‘ Well, your 
journey hasn’t hurt your shooting!’ Three or four more drives, 
with varying fortune, and then to luncheon. 

How long we seemed to sit, and how wasted to me appear the 
moments spent over that old East India sherry at the end of it! 
for I must leave before the shoot is over to catch the 4.30 back to 
town. At last the chaff is ended, the old brown sherry drunk, 
and I am once more standing well back from a high bullfinch. 
Extreme right of the line I am near the road, and in the 
distance I think I catch sight of the dogcart on its way to fetch 
me to the station. The groom, I see, draws up in answer to some 
signal. I know that the beaters are not far off, and my eye seeks 
the line of the fence. A lithe little form is gliding with amazing 
rapidity in and out of the tufts of grass and bramble at its base, 
and disappears again. I remember well the habits of my little 
friend the weazel, and, sneaking nearer, I make a gentle osculatory 
squeak on the back of my hand. Sure enough he is there again 
in a moment, looking inquiringly round. Shall I waste a cart- 
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ridge on you, little nimble depredator? No! the East India 
sherry has made me soft-hearted, and I stoop to throw a clod of 
earth. Just then a cry of ‘Over!’ and, taken off my guard, a 
covey is over me and away unarmed. A great big‘D’ escapes me, 
but I am consoled by getting a right and left out of the next lot, 
and that is all the shooting that is to fall to me to-day. A hasty 
farewell, a pipe lit in the dogcart, and I am in the train, apolo- 
gising to a fellow-passenger for changing some of my nether 
garments in public. I think I sleep again, and am once more in 
the smoke and in the smother. There is not time for anything 
more than a cup of tea in my dressing-room; the cry of ‘ Over!’ 
is exchanged for that of ‘ Beginners, please!’ and it seems as if 
‘Time that takes survey of all the world’ had caught me 
‘mitching ’ out of bounds, and tossed me back to school; or have 
I only dreamed—and which world is the dream? The cold wind 
has tightened the skin on my face, and the grease-paint sits 


thereon with unwonted lubricatory effect. I strut and fret my 


hour with often a yearning thought of the supper that I 
know awaits me. Meanwhile an ever-forgiving and indulgent 
public shows no sign of vindictiveness for any appearance of 
fatigue or hunger that I may give evidence of, and so I end a 
stiffish day in the hope that many more of its like may be in store 
for me. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Last shooting season I wrote so much on the subject of kills to 
cartridges—the percentage of game a good shot ought to account 
for—that I am indisposed to pursue the inquiry; but letters con- | 
tinue to reach me. Lord Walsingham, it may be remembered, a 

sportsman with a record which, I believe, is not only unequalled 
but unapproached, summed up by saying that anyone who 
consistently gathered thirty additions to the bag for one hundred 
cartridges fired was justly entitled to rank as a good shot; but 
this proportion, comforting as it may be to some of us, awakes 
ironical comment from not afew of my correspondents, whose 
friends are reputed to do infinitely better. LIhear of ‘ better than 
two in five,’ ‘almost equal proportions of hits and misses,’ and 
such-like scores. Some of the writers do not profess to give 
exact figures, and say, ‘sure the total must be,’ or ‘certainly 
cannot be under,’ and these statements, I must be allowed to 
observe, really amount to nothing. The admiring friend sees a bird ° 
fall, and often does not remember that it took a second barrel to 
bring it down—that, at any rate, a second barrel was put in to 
make sure—and this makes a difference of 50 percent. No doubt 
there are not a few men who steadily kill two birds out of five 
shots all through the season ; but—and this is the point—these are 
men who pick their shots; they do not loose off at very high 
pheasants—the very legitimate excuse ‘ out of reach ’ serves them ; 
they do not try for low skimming pheasants, even when they are 
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well assured that no living creature can be in the line of fire. 
When rabbits flash across a ride ‘Gone before I really saw it’ is’ 
their reason for not firing ; when badly placed for driven birds they 
are bearing the average in mind, and do not chance it; the same 
reason withholding them when they see a woodcock flitting, three 
parts hidden, behind thick foliage, great temptation as that 
always is. 

A good sportsman, however, sends me some figures of actual 
results. He’ has had nothing like a big day, his longest score 
all through the season having been forty-five head—half the sort 
of total we often see killed at one stand at many places I could 
name. My correspondent has merely taken out his gun about 
his own or his neighbours’ properties in Suffolk, as I understand, 
and during the season he fired 1;475 cartridges—a number that 
will seem very small to men who take down 1,000 for a three 
days’ shoot. Here is the score, nothing being included that was 
not gathered. 


279 pheasants 2 woodcock 
139 partridges 9 pigeons 

22 hares 19 wildfowl, &c. 
188 rabbits 


That makes 658 head, or as nearly as possible, within an in- 
appreciable fraction, two head of game to five cartridges. My 
correspondent does not consider himself a good shot, and thinks 
that anyone with a claim to that title should have done better ; 
but it seems to me an exhibition of fine, consistent skill. 


Several of my correspondents write to ask my ideas about 
the Grand National, as also about the Lincolnshire Handicap ; 
which latter, at the time of writing, so far before the Lincoln 
Meeting, is too abstruse and remote a problem. As for the great 
steeplechases, I fancy that Manifesto must have a very great 
chance, but Mr. Mainwaring, the handicapper, does not agree 
with me. Why, then, did he give the horse 12 st. 7 lb.? it might 
be asked ; but the answer is simple and obvious. Something had 
to carry 12st. 7 1b., and that something could not possibly be any- 
thing except Manifesto ; indeed, there was much speculation as to 
whether he would not have 12 st. 10 lb. Mr. Mainwaring, how- 
ever, is of opinion that, though the burden has been successfully 
carried once, by Cloister, the feat is not likely to be repeated, at 
any rate until there arises some giant in the land. Gentle Ida 
was another animal that struck me as likely, especially as she 
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NOTES 


won the three-mile flat race at Sandown, success in which has 
more than once or twice pointed to the Liverpool winner. There 
seems to be a doubt, however—at least, so I am told~—as to 
whether the mare will stand a preparation. 


Cathal was second last year with 11st. 5]b., and has only 
2lb. more to carry. He was second also (10st. 91b.) in 1895, 
with Manifesto (11 st. 2lb.), fourth, a good many lengths behind 
him; and Mr. Reginald Ward thinks that with a little luck last 
year he might have won. Shifty as the horse is, he seems to give 
his running at Liverpool, and must obviously be dangerous ; 
but he is beginning to show symptoms of age. There is no 
saying what that good, gallant little mare, Parma Violet, can- 
not do, improving as she does; but 11st. 6lb. is a heavy 
weight, and though the entries for the Grand Military Gold Cup 
are not made at the time of writing, she is sure to run for that 
race, and may earn a penalty. It is said that she was sold because 
she could not make her former stable-companion, Shaker, gallop, 
and the statement is true. She has come on, no doubt; but so 
probably has he, and with 11st. 5lb. he would be one of the 
few I should pick. Xebee I consider very severely handicapped, 
and we saw at Sandown that he knows how to fall. County 
Council with the same weight (11st. 4b.) is not to be despised, 
but it is not certain that he will stay the course. Grudon 
is well in, and one of the best judges I ‘know thinks highly of his 
prospects. The Soarer is a former winner, not overweighted 
with 10 st. 10 lb., but I always considered him very lucky to 
win, and unlikely to do so a second time. Timon was so very 
near winning a couple of years ago that, if all is well with him, he 
might actually win this time. Ford of Fyne and Barcalwhey 
have also been near, but Major Orr-Ewing is inclined to think 
that he rather overrated his horse ; and Barcalwhey never seems 
quite to last. I hear that Queen Bee is a good mare, but I 
doubt her being good enough to win a National. Stalker is 
decidedly well in; he is a horse I should certainly take in a lot; 
and the Prince of Wales’ five-year-old Ambush II. distinguished 
himself at Sandown ; that was a slow muddling race, however, and 
five-year-olds so very rarely last the course at Liverpool that 
I do not much fancy him. Old stagers who might create a 
surprise are Seaport II. and Sheriff Hutton; but it seems impos- 
sible, though the latter is much thought of in Gloucestershire. 
In spite of last year I do not at all fancy Drogheda. There 
is material for a most interesting race, it will be seen. 
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The Grand Military Gold Cup, the winning of which is an 
object of so much anxiety and ambition among soldiers who have 
a love of cross-country sport, will be a particularly interesting 
race this month. I am writing at a disadvantage, for these 
Notes go to press three weeks before the event, and all sorts of 
chops and changes take place in that time. So far as at present 
appears, however, we shall see at the post Mr. Campbell’s Parma 
Violet, 12st. 10 1b., with Captain Yardley up; Mr. Eustace 
Loder’s Sitric, who will, I expect, be ridden by Major Hughes 
Onslow; Major Fenwick’s County Council possibly, but this is 
doubtful, as he would have to carry 14 st., which seems pro- 
hibitive; Mr. H. A. Johnstone’s Boreen, lately known as 
Boreenchreeogue, a name that Mr. Johnstone, as it seems to 
me very wisely, has bisected. Boreenchreeogue, I am told, 
means ‘the lane that leads to the happy spot,’ but ‘ boreen’— 
the lane—is quite enough! Mr. Reginald Ward, all being well, 
will ride, and Boreen’s friends in Ireland (who perhaps do not 
realise how much Parma Violet has come on of late) think he 
will win. Mr. Murray-Threipland will run one of his, and, of 
course, there may be a smart maiden with advantages ; but, so 


far as can be seen, I fancy the issue should be between Parma 
Violet and Boreen. 


- I had a letter the other day from my friend in France whom 
I have on several occasions quoted as being a specially excellent 
judge of racing. He writes:—‘I really cannot believe in the 
possibility of Holocauste winning the Derby. He is surely too 
heavy in the shoulders, too upright, and too short, to make a 
Derby winner. Flying Fox has, I think, beaten better opponents 
than Holocauste has ever met, for the horses that have run 
behind the grey in France have been distinctly commoners. He 
has been a lucky horse, but I cannot rate him as a goodone. Of 
course, if your English horses are very bad, Holocauste will beat 
them—it is nonsense to assert that a horse will not win a given 
race ; but if the colt wins at Epsom it will very much surprise me. 
We missed our chance of victory when Le Sancy’s other grey 
son, Palmiste, was not sent. He was, I am convinced, a far 
superior horse to Holocauste, and I firmly believe would have 
beaten Galiee More had he tried to do so.’ It will be seen from 
this that my friend regards and sums up between English and 
French horses impartially and without prejudice. 


